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I, 


Whatever the undoubted progress in the development of 
economic instruction in the United States which may have taken 
place in the last fifteen years, and whatever may be at present 
the inquiring and even eager interest shown in the subject by 
vast numbers of people, both within and without our schools of 
learning, the fact must be frankly acknowledged that the 
influence of scientific economic thinking in the United States 
has little or no authority with the masses of the people. 
Although it may be true, moreover, that never in our history has 
there been so generous, so earnest a desire on the part of the 
intelligent classes to consider means for practically improving 
the condition of the poor and the unfortunate, yet it remains 
indisputable that the scientific point of view and the careful 
investigation which should precede dogmatic assertion, are not 
wide-spread. The increase from year to year in the number of 
charity organizations, of the practical means of improving man- 
kind, of the deep and real interest in the welfare of the depend- 
ent classes, is distinctly marked and shows no signs of abating. 
Yet it is equally clear that exact and definite thinking in 
economic and social subjects is confined to 2 relatively small 
number of persons. While the expansion ot departments of 
Political Economy in old institutions and their <reation on a 
generous scale in new ones, may be taken as an indication of a 
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greater desire to learn to think correctly in these subjects, it is 
probably equally true that never in our history have venerable 
fallacies and misinterpretations of economics been more widely 
current. The attitude of preponderating masses of the people 
toward monetary and banking questions shows clearly enough 
the real extent and intensity of ignorance and the general lack 
of training in Political Economy. 

We seem to be passing through what may be called an 
exceptional development of the heart without a corresponding 
development of the head. Through all classes of people there 
seems to have run a contagious epidemic of sentiment which has 
arisen from a really high and noble moral purpose. Persons of 
sensibility, refinement and intelligence have been touched as 
nevet before by a strong desire to do for the classes below them. 
So fine and so lofty has unquestionably been the purpose behind 
this movement, that it seems ungracious, if not unjust, to hint at 
a possible improvement in it; and yet the ascertainment of the 
causes of things and the subsequent remedying of evils can be 
advanced only by the most rigorous, logical, and scientific in- 
vestigation. Lofty as the well meaning purpose of many persons. 
may be, still, if founded only on a sentimental basis, it may be as 
dangerous as error. It must remain unmistakably clear that the 
advance of economic thinking and the spread of sound ideas. 
among us can be attained in no way so effectively as by criticism, 
examination, and judicial coolness. Advance in the subjects. 
which touch human interests profoundly, more than in the 
physical sciences, is likely to be retarded by personal and senti- 
mental reasons ; and yet the practical gains of mankind from the 
work of physicists and chemists must necessarily have been 
preceded by the purely scientific investigation of the abstract . 
principles of their sciences. Science must exist before there can 
be applications of science. 

These reflections may perhaps make clear some of the peculiar 
phases of economic study and writing in the United States in the 
last fifteen years. It may explain not only the great success and 
popularity of some writers who have appealed largely to: the 
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sentiment rather than to the scientific thought of the country; 
but it may also explain more or less the inability of efficient 
economic writing to control or modify public opinion. Certain 
it is that expositions by men of high abilities and scholarship 
have had little or no influence on thinking in general. No one 
in the United States should indulge the hope of attempting to 
reach the great masses of men, or of such classes as the work 
ing-men, through the usual channels of economic writing 
Scientific ideas can be disseminated through books and maga- 
zines only to a limited circle of intelligent readers. The great 
working classes can be reached only by the literature which 
comes from within their own ranks." The exceptional circulation 
of Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty” was largely assisted 
by the fact that its author himself came from the ranks of the 
working-men. 

While it is wholly unnecessary to explain that ethical and 
moral considerations have not only an important but a dominat- 
ing influence in stimulating efforts for reform, yet science must still 
concern itself with the inquiry whether those efforts are based upon 
proper elementary principles. That we shall all sympathize with 
and unite most sincerely in the warmhearted, generous spirit of the 
present day it is of course unnecessary to show. But, while on 
every side we hear expressions indicating a general and vague 
belief in the great importance of economic studies, vast masses 
of even intelligent people know little or nothing as to the scope, 
method, and principles of scientific economic work. This fact, 
however may not seem so unnatural when we realize that the very 
youth of this subject in America may account in some degree for 
the existing looseness of thinking in Political Economy. For 
so short a time has Political Economy been considered as a 
serious study of educational and practical importance in our 


? An illustration of the one-sided reading of the strikers at Homestead may be 
seen by their address of July 22, 1892: “The public and the employees aforesaid 
have equitable rights and interests in the said mill which cannot be modified or 
diverted by due process of law. . . . The employees had the right to con- 
tinuous employment in the said mill during efficiency and good behavior,” etc. 
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schools of learning, that its influence cannot yet have been very 
considerable. How little Political Economy and Finance were 
taught only fifteen years ago, as compared with the teaching of 
to-day, must be surprising even to those who have lived and 
taught in the subject during that period. In another place’ the 
present writer has explained that the mental activities of our 
country in the periods before the civil war were mainly absorbed 
with purely political questions, chiefly those of slavery ; but that 
out of the great sacrifices of the civil war came the actual creation 
of a popular interest in economic and financial studies. By 
our blunders in taxation and finance we were startled into 
a consciousness of our ignorance and lack of economic train- 
ing. At the close of the war courses of economic study had 
practically no existence in the university curriculum; in short, 
the studious pursuit of economics in our universities is scarcely 
twenty years old. These considerations alone might be reasons 
why economic teaching has not yet been able to color the think- 
ing of our more than sixty millions of people. But about the 
close of the first century of our national existence it may be said 
that the study of Political Economy entered upon a new and 
striking development. This is certainly the marked characteris- 
tic of the study of Political Economy in the last fifteen years. 
How great this has been may be seen from the tables giving the 
courses of study, respectively, in about 60 institutions in the 
year 1876 and in 1892-3. (See Appendix I.) The aggregate 
hours of instruction in 1892-3 are more than six times the 
hours of instruction given in 1876. 

It is interesting to note that although in this country the new- 
born interest in economics first came into existence through the 
necessity of considering questions of money and finance,* which 


* The Study of Political Economy, chap. i. 


* While the first insight into the principles of Political Economy in the sixteenth 
century came through the practical problems involved in the great importation of the 
precious metals into Europe from America, the masses of the American people of 
today have received their first insight into economic principles through the discussions 
of monetary questions. 
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led to great political discussions and formed the staple of 
agitation in the halls of Congress, there was soon after 1876 a 
leavening of economic apathy throughout the whole country, 
due to the strikes and the activity of labor organizations. 
This was distinctly the beginning of a general interest in industrial 
and social questions, in which ethical, moral, and religious forces 
have been warmly enlisted. Whether the participants in the 
discussion were well-grounded or not in the study of social and 
economic principles, clear it is that, in the organs of public in- 
fluence, the pulpit and the press, dogmatic statement and vigorous 
denunciation have been only too frequent. The extensive hold 
which this kind of writing and teaching has obtained upon the 
country may be partially explained —apart from the inability of 
persons untrained in economics to examine such statements 
logically —by the unmistakable prejudice of men in the so-called 
practical occupations against the value and usefulness of academic 
training. The scientific student of Political Economy has often 
been contemptuously waved aside by the man of affairs as a 
doctrinaire. But the expansion of the courses of study, the 
development of the true university spirit with its love of truth, 
and the bringing of the education of the university into touch 
with the real life of our people, have been slowly undermining 
this erroneous estimate, and giving to scientific study its proper 
place of influence in this as in the other sciences. 

But the gap between the results of economic study and their 
general acceptance is certainly due far more to another cause, 
lying deeper in the nature of the study itself. This cause is the 
general misunderstanding as to what economic principles really 
are. This point is worthy of explanation, and for this purpose the 
nature of economic principles may be illustrated by comparing 
them with the principles of thermo-dynamics. We know, for 
example, that there is in existence a body of abstract rules 
according to which all steam-engines must necessarily be con- 
structed. The engine which could be built in exact accordance 
with these rules would be the ideal engine; but we do not need 
to say that the ideal engine has never been built; because the 
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actual conditions under which an engine is built prevent us from 
obtaining a perfect combustion of coal, or the full effect of all 
the kinetic energy created. The general abstract rules, clearly 
enough, say nothing as to the particular facts of each case in 
which an engine is built, such as the allowance for friction, or 
for the condensation of steam, which necessarily differ in each 
case considered. Thermo-dynamics, therefore, is not a body of 
concrete truth. Nor is Political Economy a body of concrete 
truth: it does not pretend to be a statement of fact, or a 
description of actual conditions, or even of future ones. It isa 
means of analyzing the play of economic motives, of measuring 
their force, of discovering and explaining the relations between 
concrete truths, and of ascertaining their causes and effects. It 
requires, therefore, not merely industry and patient labor, but 
the most systematic and correct kind of reasoning.t The 
practical result of applying this body of principles, when 
obtained, to the given conditions of any particular country, at 
any given time, will depend upon what the facts are in each 
case—just as in the case ot each particular steam-engine. 
The reason why we cannot foretell * economic results is because 
in each future case thé facts, although similar to past cases to 
the casual observer, are in reality different. If we could be 
certain of all the facts affecting the case, we could prophesy ; 
but in the nature of things we never can be sure of them. 


*“TIn fitness for place in an educational curriculum, economics perhaps surpasses 
all other studies, through the remarkable combination which it involves of mental dis- 
cipline with practical utility. Each of its propositions requires careful thought, while 
certain of its reasonings challenge the highest powers of mind.”—E. BENy. ANDREWS, 
Institutes of Economics, p. 28. 


2“ The realization of the results described is contingent, in each case, on the action 
of contemporaneous agencies influencing the course of events, but not included in the 
economic premises. In short, the economic prevision is a prevision, not of events, but 
of tendencies — tendencies which would be liable, in a greater or less degree, or even 
completely, to be counteracted by others of which it takes no account. . . . This 
incapacity, however, of forecasting events, let it be noted, argues no imperfection in 
economic science ; the imperfection is not here, but in those other cognate sciences to 
which belongs the determination of the non-economic agencies which are the unknown. 
quantities in the problem.”—J. E. CairNEs, Essays in Political Economy, pp. 305-6. 
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II. 


Passing from the consideration of the reception of economic 
teaching by the public, it will be interesting to note any change 
in the points of view by economic writers which may have taken 
place during the period in question, from 1876 to the present 
day. Although economic writing in the United States reflects 
clearly enough the changes of attitude toward economics noticed 
in other countries, yet it has some distinguishing characteristics. 
Their vigor, freshness, and productive activity have drawn con- 
siderable attention to American economists within this period. 
In short, the beginning of the second century of our national 
existence is signalized, not only by a striking increase of interest 
in economics, but by a large increase in publication, the appear- 
ance of new journals, and the rise of many young leaders of 
ability. 

Some years ago the reaction in Political Economy appeared 
here in its full strength,” but there are evidences at present writ- 
ing that it has considerably spent its force. For a time there 
was a distinct division of economists into two separate camps. 
This came about through the introduction into the United States, 
mainly by pupils of Conrad, of the German point of view with 
regard to the two subjects of economic method and state inter- 
ference. 

In regard to the method of investigation in Political Econ- 
omy, writers of the different groups were naturally not always in 
accord. General Walker, for example, adopted quite fully the 
accepted methods of investigation outlined by Cairnes in his 
Character and Logical Method of Political Economy; but other and 
younger writers made violent attacks upon the old method of 
investigation, denouncing it as ineffective and wrong in principle.” 


*The relation of this reaction to the continuity of development of economic 
thought has been admirably stated by Professor DUNBAR, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Oct., 1886. 

*“The method may be imperfectly applied by those who profess to use it, the con- 
clusions reached by its means may be misinterpreted; but it is in itself a process of 
careful investigation of causes and effects, naturally tending to the establishment of 
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Following the extreme wing of German writers, they proposed to 
carry bodily the newly developed historical method, which had 
done yeoman’s service in history and jurisprudence, over ‘nto eco- 
nomics.* The progress of economic scholarship in these last fifteen 
years has clearly brought about a saner and less extreme point of 
view. Out of all the discussion it has become apparent that in 
reality there is not so much divergence of opinion as at first 
appeared regarding the two methods of investigation under 
examination. There exists a more general acquiescence in the 
belief that there is no great difference between the so-called 
inductive and deductive methods when in actual use by econo- 
mists, nor as to the methods which have been successfully 
used in the past* in creating the existing body of principles; 
so that it has become possible for many writers to come closer 
to each other and find many common grounds of interest and of 
mutual assistance. This result was naturally to have been 


that orderly body of verified truths which is called a science. It is, in short, a strictly 
scientific method of approaching one great set of problems presented by the life of 
man in society. Other methods of approaching the same subject-matter may con- 
ceivably be used, but it is pure arrogance to claim for any other that it is ¢he scientific 
method.”—C. F. DuNBAR, #did., p. 9. 

* The origin of the Historical Method began early in this century. The study of 
institutions was revolutionized by a movement originating in 1814 over the adoption 
of a universal legal code for Germany. Savigny asserted, and modern historical and 
comparative jurisprudence to-day confirms, the error of trying to impose an ideal code 
of law (like the Code Napoleon) upon a people from outside inwards, when the law 
should express and record the unconscious growth of custom and action natural to the 
people, coming from within outwards. Law and institutions—z. ¢. history —there- 
fore, must be studied to know the origin and growth, the proper sequence, of a peo- 
ple’s conception of law. This great truth of Savigny’s was the origin of the “ Histor- 
ical Method.” It was the comparative study of institutions in cognate stems and 
tribes which was developed in the brain of Sir Henry Maine into the brilliant prom- 
ises of comparative jurisprudence. The collection, grouping, and explanation of 
facts, of recorded events, presented a splendid field for the inductive or “historical,” 
as opposed to the deductive, method. 

About 1840-1850 some acute Germans proposed the use of the Historical Method 
in Political Economy. If the subject matter of Political Economy were the same as 
that of History, then the same successful results might be expected. No one, however, 
would think of treating the origin of the trial by jury in the same way as the law of 
diminishing returns from land. , 

* The great masters certainly — Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill and Cairnes— 
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expected when men came into contact with a science already of 
some age, which had had a distinct continuity of development 
for over two centuries. Inasmuch as the science also had not, 
of course, reached perfection, persons who proposed a new or 
antagonistic point of view, naturally found in the science 
vulnerable points of attack; and these attacks have been 
stimulating to the development of the science, because they 
have caused further examination of fundamental postulates, and 
drawn attention by severe logical processes to the proper state- 
ment of principles: The more rash of the modern writers who 
may have considered that the thinking of the past two centuries 
had been futile, that the science has had no continuity of develop- 
ment, and that all must be overthrown for a new start, fell into 
the error of mistaking correction and amplification for total 
reconstruction. They erred in supposing that the possibilities 
of progress and improvement necessarily meant revolution.* The 
caustic criticism which had been directed against existing 
economic knowledge because it was too abstract, because its 
conclusions were stated in too absolute a form, and because 
Ricardo had been held responsible for a perfection of human 
thinking which had never been ascribed to him, is less common; 
especially since Marshall’s recent appreciation of Ricardo.* 
These differing statements, however, coming from professed 
economists, helped the general public to conceive of Political 


never discountenanced the use of facts. The author of a “Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments” pushed far into the realm of industrial facts; and Ricardo, a successful man 
of business, surrounded by concrete data, naturally sought to express his results in the 
abstract form, stripped of the concrete. The two men supplemented each other. 
John Stuart Mill, himself stirred by a desire to study how to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor, made that statement of Political Economy which really began the modern 
ethical movement. In the period just before Mill, however, Political Economy had 
hardened into repetitions of past accomplishments, blind generalizations, and real 
over -confidence in the completeness of the study; but Mill really gave the initial push 
toward modern views by seeking to draw economics more nearly to actual life. 


*The situation in economics brings out interestingly the operations of mind 
similar to those which are so familiar to students of political history when the methods . 
of radicalism are strongly contrasted with the methods of constitutional agitation. 


"Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. 
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Economy as hopelessly adrift and purely academic in its 
speculations. This impression, it may not be too much to say, 
is gradually disappearing with the clearer understanding that the 
two methods of investigation are not so different as they were 
first made to appear. 

Dr. Adolph Wagner gives us reason to believe that modera- 
tion is also characteristic of the situation in Germany. His 
statement' here given, taken together with his very recent adhe- 
sion to the methods associated with the name of Dr. Karl Menger 
and the Austrian school (printed elsewhere in this number) is a 
most significant and striking event. 


“T take the opportunity to address a word of protest against the belief, 
which not infrequently is entertained among foreigners, that all German econ- 
omists approve of the patronizing and pretentious attitude toward English 
writers, and especially those of the classic school, which is taken by some of 
the extreme German representatives of the historical school. . . . It is true 
that most of us in Germany are in-so-far members of the historical school that 
we point to the need of induction side by side with deduction ; that we warn 
against hasty generalization, against exclusive reasoning on the basis of 
economic self-interest; that in practical problems we have no faith in any 
absolute solutions, and insist on the principle of relativity. But, like myself, 
many German scholars, old and young, even those whose own researches are 
directed mainly to economic history, believe it to be false and narrow to go to 
the other extreme, and to fling aside deduction from assumed motives, and 
especially from the motive of self-interest. We could not limit Political 
Economy to the mere presentation of the various historic stages in the appli- 
cation of labor, nor do away with all abstract thought or abstract statement. 
We do not assume that tone of condescending judgment on the works of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Mill, Ricardo and his school. . . . Those who do 
adopt this tone not infrequently show that they have not sufficiently studied, 
or else have not rightly understood, the works of the masters whom they 
despise, more particularly Ricardo. For this reason, and from their inability 
or indisposition to enter into abstract reasoning, they are not competent, for 
all their pretentious attitude, to reach a just and impartial conclusion. . . . 
Logic is the weak side of the extremists of the younger school.” 


*Dr. Adolph Wagner, of the University of Berlin, whom Professor Ely describes 
(“The Past and Present of Political Economy,” p. 52) as “the corypheus of German 
economists” gives this statement in a review of MARSHALL’s Principles of Political 
Economy, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1891, pp. 319-321. 
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As an illustration of the change of tone toward the general 
principles of Political Economy apparent in this country, the 
facts in regard to the doctrinal attitude of the American 
Economic Association are quite striking. Organized in the 
beginning by a group of men who felt that their views had not 
had respectful attention, and hoping to forward in this country 
the doctrines of German origin in favor of the new historical 
method in economics and the principle of state interference, so 
familiar to the European mind, their membership was originally 
confined to those largely in agreement with those views. In the 
first draft of their constitution was a creed declaring in favor of 
state interference." Gradually, however, the association became 
broader and withdrew any required subscription to particular 
phases of belief. During the present year a change in officers has 
indicated a still greater breadth of view, inasmuch as the newly 
elected president could not be said to belong to the once-called 
“new school.” This action is significant in showing that out of 
discussion, calmer thinking, and deeper scholarship, American 
economists have found much more in common, both as regards 
method and the attitude of the state toward industry, than had 
been originally supposed. Personal considerations have given 
way to larger views of scholarship and to a higher interest in the 
development of economic study throughout the country. 

Turning to the attitude of American economists on state action, 
we find that the lines were hastily drawn in the beginning without 
careful deliberation. The views which must come from large 
historical experience have made it apparent that the early 
English writers themselves had never claimed—what is some- 
times ascribed to them-——any sacerdotal character for /aissez- 
faire. At first extreme views were ascribed to many writers; but 
more careful examination has made it clear that Adam Smith, 

*“We regard the state as an educational and ethical agency whose positive aid 
is an indispensable condition of human progress. While we recognize the necessity 
of individual initiative in industrial life, we hold that the doctrine of /aisses-faire is 
unsafe in politics and unsound in morals;” etc. cf. C. F. DUNDAR (Quarterly Journal 


of Economics, Oct., 1886, pp. 20-3), now the President of the American Economic 
Association. 
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Ricardo and Cairnes* had never adopted /atssez-faire as a prin- 
ciple of action; and it would now seem as if, on the other hand 
deliberation had made it equally clear that state interference could 
no longer be urged on the ground that it was a principle of action. 
So many questions must necessarily be settled on their merits, that 
any extreme statement in the direction either of /atssez-faire, or 
of state interference, intended to cover all cases, was naturally 
impossible;* therefore, some economic writers in the United 
States who urged the extreme doctrines of state interference, 
aad thereby allied themselves with other socialistic movements 
of a less scientific character, cannot be said to represent the 
general drift of economic thinking in the United States; and 


*“ Adam Smith, as is often recalled in a different connection, gave his sanction to 
interference in the two test cases of the navigation acts and of protective duties in 
certain cases. Malthus supported the protective duties on British commerce. 
Senior, dealing with such practical subjects as distress among the hand-loom weavers 
and the reform of the poor laws, reached conclusions and made recommendations 
often entirely inconsistent with any idea of /aissez-faire. Even McCulloch, anxious to 
uphold the maxim pas ¢rop gouverner, still commended some legislation on factory 
labor, on the dwellings of the poor, and on employers’ liability. Mill, first or last, 
suggested legislation as the cure for pretty nearly every evil not deemed positively 
incurable. . . . And Cairnes finally went so far as to declare expressly that ‘the 
maxim of /aissez-faire has no scientific basis whatever, but is at best a mere handy 
rule of practice, useful, perhaps, as a reminder to statesmen on which side the pre- 
sumption lies in questions of industrial legislation, but totally destitute of all scientific 
authority. . . . It is plain, in short, that, not only logically, but according to the 
practice of leading economists, the maxim of /aissez-faire, whatever validity we assign 
to it, has to do only with the practical applications of economic reasoning, and has no 
place as a part of the reasoning itself. . . . Laissez-faire is no part of the logical 
structure of the old economic doctrine. The most rigid Ricardian may accept or 
reject it, equally without derogation from his purity of doctrine.”—C. F. DUNBAR, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1886, pp. 21-22. 


*“ There is no strict or universally binding rule that can mark off the area of its 
action. The protest of /aissez-faire was directed against the policy of continual 
interference. The intervention of the public power should, however, be only 
admitted on clear and definite proof of its advantage.”—BASTABLE, Public Finance, 
P- 99. 

“The admitted functions of government embrace a much wider field than can 
easily be included within the ring fence of any restrictive definition, and that it is 
hardly possible to find any ground of justification common to them except the 
comprehensive one of general expediency.”—J. S. MILL, Principles of Political 
Economy, B. v., Chap I, § 2. 
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their authority will depend solely on their individual power and 
force. While labor organizations have developed many shades 
of views which grade insensibly inte socialism, and while schemes 
like Nationalism appear from time to time, these movements go 
on outside of the general trend of economic thinking, and are 
more or less ephemeral. 

Of a somewhat different character is the cult connected with 
the writings of Henry George. Although his doctrines are not 
supported by nearly so many persons of standing and education 
as in England, yet there is a number of the same class in the 
United States who have believed and crusaded with Henry 
George, exclusive of the considerable following among the 
laboring classes, more strictly so-called. Some advocate his 
views from the point of view of the “single tax” on land, and 
others from a humanitarian point of view connected with better- 
ing the condition of laborers; but on the whole his influence is 
not on the increase. Many economic students find insuperable 
difficulties with his fundamental positions on capital and the 
shares of the participants in distribution. Yet to Henry George 
must be given the credit of having stimulated the interest in 
Political Economy by his writing to an extent not to be assigned 
to any other writer in this country. 

Not only have intelligent students of economics held divided 
counsels on questions of method and state interference, but some 
have urged that that Political Economy was “cynical” and “ heart- 
less ” which confined itself to a study of what is, even though 
that was preliminary to a study of what ought to be. Here 
again, a better understanding is apparent. It becomes very clear 
that possibility of change implies a knowledge of the thing to be 
changed; that a knowledge of the existing economic system is a 
condition precedent to any ethical reforms. Certain impatient 
people find it difficult to wait to acquire the knowledge of what 
is; and, unequipped, proceed rashly to say what ought to be. Now 
of the aims of each of these classes of students, it is clear they are 
equally praiseworthy; nor can the students of what is, properly be 
called hard-hearted, because they differ from others solely as to 
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the order in which ethical subjects are taken up; the less so, when 
it is seen that a social problem contains elements which are, as the 
case may be, mainly economic, or ethical, or political, or in a vary- 
ing combination of these. The student of social questions can 
no more ignore the economic than he can the ethical or political 
considerations. And as these conceptions come more clearly 
into view, the less is there of expostulation and dissent among 
economic students. Opposition disappears in breadth. 


lil. 

The prospect for progress in economic thinking in the United 
States is, without doubt, conditioned not only by national char- 
acteristics of mind and treatment, but by the extent and variety 
of the economic phenomena. The marked advance of scholarship 
in the last few decades has, of course, shown itself in Political 
Economy, and the two necessary qualities for an economist,— 
the academic and logical training essential for strict reasoning, 
together with the practical intuitive grasp of industrial facts in 
their proper relation to principles,—seem to be quite as much the 
possession of Americans as of the English, or of other nations 
in which Political Economy has had a marked growth. When we 
pass to the physical conditions of our industrial life, to the 
extent of the opportunities for economic study and investigation, 
the prospect is so vast as to be almost bewildering. Particularly 
is this true in the general subjects of transportation, agriculture, 
socialism, taxation, public finance, banking, monetary systems, 
and statistics. The exceptional extension of railway and water 


*“The economist, it is charged, carefully ignores all higher purposes and duties, 
that he may devote his thoughts to the pursuit of wealth alone. But need it be 
explained that, in this alleged divorce, the only question really at issue is one of clas- 
sification,—a question as to the drawing of a line for purposes of nomenclature between 
several fields of thought, all of which, it is admitted, must be traversed before action 
can be decided upon? . . . It is only when the economist undertakes to apply 
his conclusions in disregard of other aspects of the political or social questions before 
him, and treats these questions as problems in political economy only, that there is 
room for the reprobation of his neglect of ethical considerations; and, in this case, he 
is sinning against the law implied in his own method.”—DuNBaR, #id., p. 8. 
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transportation in the United States place us above all other 
countries in the world. These questions, moreover, are of dom- 
inating importance in our political and social existence, and 
. touch the economic needs of our people at almost every point in 
their daily life. Not only are the questions arising out of the 
modern growth of large production and the control of enormous 
capitals under single management destined to play a great part 
in our history, but these questions may be said to be as yet not 
at all understood by our people. The quasi-public character of 
the large corporations connected with such enterprises has 
drawn theoretical students into extremes of position toward 
laissez-faire on one hand, and toward state interference on 
the other; while the genius and inherent characteristics of our 
people must inevitably tend to strengthen local and individual 
powers as compared with those of the state. In addition, the 
power and extent of inland navigation and the development of 
internal mineral resources, are still modifying pre-existing sys- 
tems of transportation and industry. The effects are seen on a 
large scale. Large districts of our country, once prosperous 
agricultural communities, have, with the growth of the trans- 
portation system, been completely changed in character. Not 
merely New England, but the once rich and fertile region of 
eastern Pennsylvania, as well as other portions of the Eastern 
States, have been brought into close competition with the wide 
ranges of grain fields beyond the Mississippi. Values have 
fallen, numbers have diminished, and methods of production 
have been entirely changed. 

Questions of charities, the conditions of the poor, and the 
practical means of assisting in the amelioration of the ignorant 
and unfortunate classes, have received large attention and pro- 
duced voluminous writing in the newspapers and magazines. The 
development of schemes for reaching the poor in the more densely 
populated and poorer parts of our great cities, has attained a 
point of intelligence and efficiency unknown a few years ago, 
Aiming to enrich the lives of those who have had little but 
monotony in them, and who have been surrounded by crime and. 
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vice; they have been bringing into the service people of generous 
hearts, fine sensibilities, and noble aspirations. The growth of 
these movements is highly significant of the aroused interest in 
economic and social problems. In these subjects experiments car- 
ried on in this country are full of instruction and enlightenment. 

Passing to questions of labor organizations, never before with 
us has a labor organization risen to such power as that of the 
Knights of Labor. At first, eschewing politics, they engaged 
in the great struggle of the southwestern railway strikes of 1886, 
against a corporation headed by a great capitalist. Although 
supported by public opinion, an unfortunate resort to violence 
against life and destruction of property, weakened their influ- 
ence. When the outbreak by the anarchists occurred, at Hay- 
market Square in Chicago, even though they included in 
their ranks many socialistic groups, so strong was the repudi- 
ation of acts done outside of the law, that the Knights of 
Labor felt obliged publicly to disavow any interest in these 
movements. The next means adopted by them for furthering 
their purposes was the boycot, at first believed to be the most 
powerful weapon which organized labor had ever used. This, it 
need hardly be said, was soon covered by the law of conspiracy, 
and the decisions of the courts obliged them to give up this 
means of accomplishing their purpose. Finally they have been 
led to enter politics, hoping by the election of special candi- 
dates to municipal, state and national bodies, to effect their 
purposes by legislation and political influence. 

Numerous other organizations of labor of large influence have 
arisen, no small part of whose power is due to the conditions 
of a new country, in which the building and manufacturing 
trades are urgently needed in the immediate creation of products. 
The necessity of producing within a limited period of time 
gives to labor organizations a great opportunity for enforcing 
their demands upon producers and constructors. All in all, it 
may be said that, in the methods of maintaining its relative 
share of the product in the struggle with the owner of capital, 
labor is in a much more powerful position than ever before. 
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As to the increased possession of economic knowledge among 
the working classes, it can hardly be said that much progress has 
been made. The existing unrest is perhaps a hopeful sign, such 
as that of doubt in the religious growth of the individual. 
Through it they are likely to obtain larger wisdom and increased 
knowledge. But as yet it is certain that their leaders are not 
always wise, sagacious, or well instructed in our economic con- 
ditions; and, as a consequence, we are made familiar with such 
painful experiences as those which have occurred recently at 
Homestead and Buffalo. 

On the practical problems of taxation and public finance, in 
which European countries have been most interested, the people 
of the United States have made little progress. It is true that a 
better quality of writing and thinking has been made accessible 
to our readers on such subjects; but the dense ignorance of 
cardinal doctrines of taxation, even among leaders in our legis- 
latures, remains a marked characteristic of the present day. The 
management of municipal, county, and state taxation furnishes 
many instructive lessons, but chiefly those arising from blunders 
and mistakes. The so-called “single tax” theory is accepted by 
a relatively small number of people, and, probably, has little or 
no chance of ever coming into use as a practical method of 
taxation. A belief in the inequality of taxation on personal 
property is very wide-spread, but a practical remedy has not yet 
commended itself to most people. Serious problems of import- 
ance remain to be studied out and their results disseminated. 

In the very interesting field of banking and monetary problems, 
the experience of the United States in the past has been rich in 
examples, and is likely to become richer in the future. The 
country has blundered into many of its good things in banking 
and money, and has also allowed itself to drift aimlessly into 
many unfortunate experiences from which it has been slow to 
escape. While in its early development all the phases of incon- 
vertible paper were made familiar by bitter experience, and while 
loose methods of banking carried havoc to almost every State of 
the Union, yet the unique possession of the most successful 
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and satisfactory banking system which the country has ever 
obtained —a piece of drift-wood out of the civil war—has been 
regarded by many persons as no longer necessary to the best 
financial condition of the country, and it will probably soon hide 
its diminished head, or be organized on a different system, which 
may exclude its power to issue. The eccentric and illogical 
action of the United States on money questions has, for many 
well-known reasons, excited the inquiring comment of the whole 
world. Following the unskilled and untrained prejudices of 
people in large parts of the country, who are penetrated with the 
venerable fallacy that a gain of wealth can come through the 
mere increase of money, our legislation since the civil war has had 
an unenviable quality. There are signs, however, that in this 
field the usual victory of training and intelligence over ignorance 
and prejudice is possibly coming in the future. The greater 
dissemination of economic knowledge is doing something in this 
direction. As yet, however, national action is likely to be 
controlled, not by experts, but by politicians who use these sub- 
jects for their own purposes. The patchwork into which our 
currency has been constructed is hardly likely to be simplified 
and treated according to a scientific study of monetary questions 
for some time to come. Within this field, however, there is 
large opportunity for study and effective work; and many of our 
experiences yet lack the proper historian. 

In the collection of material for the proper discussion of these 
questions, no field is larger or practically more fruitful than a 
scientific collection of statistical data. The writers who have 
urged the value of the “historical method” for Political Economy 
have done a valuable service, through the insistence on the veri- 
fication of reasoning by facts, with the result that all statistical 
data are now more carefully and extensively gathered. <A single 
state bureau in the United States, however, s‘ii] continues to be 
almost the only one trusted for accurate and correct statistical 
methods ; and in the collection of data by national authorities, 
accuracy, impartiality, skill, have not always been present. The 
methods of the National Bureau of Labor, however, distinctly com- 
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mand attention. The multiplicity and magnitude of industrial 
facts of every kind and character affecting our economic and social 
conditions, which should be collected, classified, and arranged for 
use by the economic and social sciences, are almost unlimited. 
The training of men in proper statistical methods is a work in 
which little has been done, but in which many opportunities exist. 

From this brief review of the conditions of practical economic 
problems, it can be readily seen why new means of communica- 
tion between the investigator and the public should be created. 
In view of the peculiarly attractive field for economic study 
in the United States; especially in view of the practical oppor- 
unities for investigation in the central states of the Union; 
and in view of the extent of the subject of Political 
Economy,— embracing, as it does, many subjects, each of which 
may well demand a scholar’s life-work,—it has seemed that a 
distinct place exists for a journal of political economy which, 
while welcoming the discussion of theory, may be devoted 
largely to a study of practical problems of economics, finance and 
statistics. Inasmuch as existing scientific journals have a 
tendency largely towards discussions of theory, and as popular 
journals do not usually treat practical economic problems 
scientifically, the JouRNAL OF PoLiTicaL Economy may, therefore, 
find for itself in the scientific study of this latter class a free field. 

J. LaurEncE LAvuGHLIN. 
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THE RECENT COMMERCIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 


I 


France at the beginning of the year 1892 entered upon a new 
era of her commercial history. My purpose in this article will 
be to show, (1) the nature of the tariff régime she adopted, (2) 
the events and circumstances that led to it, and (3) its actual 
and conceivable effects. 

In order to understand the present outlook for the commercial 
policy in France, we must see what it has been in the past. 
We shall in this way obtain a knowledge, however imperfect, of 
the changes this policy has undergone in a century. As the 
national constitutional Assembly in 1789 undertook to trans- 
form the political, civil, and economic institutions of France, 
and to found a new social state on the double principle of liberty 
and equality, it voted, among other reforms, the suppression of 
the corporations of arts and trades in the name of the freedom 
of labor. The assembly was consistent in its action, and 
announced also freedom in trade. But the manufacturers had 
been accustomed since the time of Colbert, that is to say for a 
century and a half (and even before the time of Colbert —for the 
theory of the encouragement of industry through a protective 
system is much older than that and is found for example to 
have inspired even the legislation of Henry IV), to see them- 
selves protected against foreign competition by high duties and 
even invested with personal privileges through royal favor. 
When, after the War of Independence of the United States, 
peace had been signed between France and England, it was pro- 
posed to complete this peace by a commercial treaty, and such a 
treaty was in fact signed in 1786, authorizing for the first time 
the introduction of English merchandise at very moderate duties 
(15 to 10%, and even less). The manufacturers, principally the 
weavers and spinners of Normandy, uttered cries of distress 
pretending in fact that they were ruined, and a crisis, as often 
happens, was the first consequence of the change in the tariff. 
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This crisis was soon associated in men’s minds with the much 
more general crisis occasioned by the revolutionary movement, 
and the manufacturers looked with still less favor on the idea of 
free trade. This was seen when the committee of commerce 
and agriculture, composed for the most part of merchants and 
manufacturers, placed before the Constituent Assembly the 
scheme of tariff duties it had been charged to prepare; they had 
placed prohibitive duties on a large number of articles. True to 
its principles and wiser than the private interests which had 
worked upon the committee, the assembly referred the matter back 
to them for revision. A second report, conceived in a more mod- 
erate spirit, was presented to it some time afterwards, and it 
voted the tariff-duties of 1791, the most liberal which France 
has had; it admitted all foreign merchandise with the sole 
exception of fish-oil, raw goods, and most food commodities 
free, and manufactured products under duties varying from 5 to 
15%. 

France did not have the time to make a trial of this régime. 
War broke out in 1792 and continued until 1814 without any 
other respite than was afforded by the Treaty of Amiens (1803) 
for a space somewhat less than a year. The shipping trade was 
almost wholly suspended, and the spectacle was afforded of 
merchants bringing the cotton of the Levant by land from Con- 
stantinople into France. English goods were altogether pro- 
scribed. By his “continental blockades” Napoleon put a ban 
on the entry of all British tonnage, not only into all the ports of 
his enormously increased empire, but into those of his allies, 
and caused all English products and fabrics which could be 
found on the continent to be burned in public. A similar pro- 
cedure which levied an import duty of 4 francs per kilogram on 
sugar and of 8 francs on American cotton (cotton that was 
brought from the Levant by land only paid 2 francs) was noi in 
the nature of things calculated to prepare French industry for 
a régime of free competition. 

These continental blockades constituted a monstrous machinery 
of war which could never have been brought into use in a time 
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of peace. After the fall of Napoleon in 1814, even before the 
government of the Restoration was installed, sugar from English 
entrepé6ts had entered into France in the train of invading 
armies, and Parisians with astonishment saw sugar being 
sold at the Palais Royal at 38 sous the pound while it was still 
legally subject to an import duty of 44 sous. The Count of 
Artois who had made his entry into the capital as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom some days before his brother, the mon- 
arch Louis XVIII, published an ordinance, April 23, 1814, 
substituting instead of the prohibitions very moderate duties. 
The merchants, however, assailed him with their objections, 
declaring that “prohibition is a matter of political and social 
right,” and they got what they demanded: the duty on iron 
goods for example was raised to four times what it was under 
the Empire and was equivalent to fifty per cent. of the value of 
the goods. It was the turn of the foreigners to complain; the 
English and the Germans were indignant at the ingratitude of the 
Bourbons who made use at the outset of the very power they 
owed to the allies, to forbid them access to the French market. 

The fact is that the government in the matter of the tariff 
followed more the will of the Chambers than its own initiative. 
Thus the electoral system, with the modifications it had under- 
gone during the Restoration, concentrated the political power in 
the hands of the great landed proprietors and the great manu- 
facturers. The former and the latter, without exactly coming 
to agreement on all questions—for the manufacturers could not 
see without chagrin, and did not accept without opposition, the 
privileges that were accorded to agriculture, raising as they did 
the prices of raw materials—-easily persuaded themselves that 
their particular interest was the interest of France, and as they 
exploited or farmed out their lands, sold their forests and took 
up smelting furnaces, forges, and large spinning and weaving 
factories, they continued to demand almost session after session 
new taxes or increased duties, or prohibitions on wheat, cattle, 
iron, wool, etc. ‘The legislation you want to see instituted,” 
said a deputy to them once, “is essentially of a privileged char- 
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acter, it is a premium which all France will be paying on 
cottons, and to the owners of forges, and to the feeders of cattle 
of Normandy.” Not one law only was enacted, but a whole 
series of laws: those passed Dec. 17, 1814, Aug. 28, 1816, 
March 27, 1817, July 16, 1819, July 4, 1821 (acts on a sliding 
scale for the importation and exportation of wheat), the act of 
June 7, 1820, that of July 27, 1822, that of May 17, 1826, each 
one of them increasing the tariffs established by the Consulate and 
the Empire ( tariff of the Year XI, law of April 30, 1806 )—the 
whole constituting “the protective system” of the Restoration. 

To the deputies who kept asking for further concessions, 
Baron St. Cricq, who occupied the position of director-general 
of the customs from the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XVIII, replied by an article in “Ze Moniteur,”” in which he. 
unfolded the scheme of the government by enumerating the 
favors it had conferred on agriculturists, on merchants and on 
shipowners. Nobody entertained any longer the idea that advan- 
tages had fallen™ to the working classes: workmen were not 
electors. Nor was the system put into execution without giving 
rise to difficulties with foreign powers. The United States were 
the first to protest against the increased taxing of foreign ves- 
sels, and they succeeded in getting themselves placed in this 
regard on an equality with French vessels (Convention of June 
24, 1822; and treaty of June 7, 1826). 

The revolution of July, 1830, disturbed the political equilib- 
rium by lowering the electoral tax to two hundred francs; but 
the dourgeoisie remained firmly attached to the protective system, 
and, in spite of several attempts of the government to enlarge 
somewhat the sphere of the commercial relations of France, the 
customs-tariff remained under Louis-Philippe just what the Res- 
toration had made it. Troubled by the proposals of reform of a 
minister, the Count Duchatel, the manufacturers made com- 
mon cause with the agriculturists (with whom they had been at 
variance under the Restoration), and together agreed to defend 
the protective edifice which they felt to be in danger. 

* “Since the Restoration,” says Baron St. Cricq, “the tariff legislation has always 
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After the proclamation of the Republic and the establishment 
of universal suffrage in 1848, it looked as if the commercial 
policy was going to take a different direction. But this it did 
not do. A deputy having made a proposition—on the whole 
rather theoretical than practical—of a general remodelling of 
the tariff, M. Thiers prophesied ‘the immediate collapse of the 
prosperity of the country were any such scheme ever to succeed;”’ 
and the Assembly helped him to make good his case, by reject- 
ing the proposition by a considerable majority. 

The Second Empire was, like the first, almost an absolute 
government; under it the legislature meekly adopted all the 
schemes which the head of the state brought before it. Still, 
when, after the Universal Exposition of 1855, foreign products 
had been for the first time seen alongside of French products, 
the Emperor, who had at different intervals onwards from 1852 
made loopholes in the protective tariff, became convinced that 
the industry of the nation could not sustain free competition, 
and presented a “scheme for raising prohibitive duties,” opposi- 
tion for the first time manifested itself. So strong was this 
opposition in manufacturing towns, that the Emperor felt himself 
sought to conciliate, with the prospect of a common protection, interests which have 
often been opposed and are always distinct—those of agriculture and those of 
industry and commerce. Let me ask of agriculture if it is not to that legislation that 
it owes both those import duties which protect it against an infinite number of foreign 
products, such as wheat, cattle, wool, madder, hemp, hops, which former tariffs invited 
into the country through a total immunity from taxation, and that freedom of export 
which offers an easy market to products which ancient laws only tended to keep in 
the country. Let me ask of our manufacturing industry if it is not in that same legis- 
lation that it has found both the maintenance of assurances accorded previously to the 
nation’s labor, and those new assurances without which our factories of scythes, of 
files, of white - lead, of red - lead, of rolled zinc and copper, and of endless other things, 
would be far from that state of prosperity to which they have attained. And I appeal, 
too, lastly, to our maritime commerce, if it is not through that legislation that it has 
been enabled to infuse energy into its fleets, protected for the first time by differential 
duties, graded according to the national flag and the length of voyages; to undertake 
with a feeling of security adventures far afield which it was the object of bounties to 
encourage; and to enjoy, as far as markets and coasting trade were concerned, and 
even the regulation of the tariff itself, all the facilities and all the exceptions that were 
rigidly compatible with the observance of general legislation and the steadiness of the 
general outlook.” 
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obliged to withdraw his plan, and declared that he would defer 
raising the duties until the year 1861. He then made use of the 
right which the Constitution had conferred upon him, of making 
treaties of commerce, and opened negotiations with England. 
These were conducted with the utmost secresy, on the one side 
by Cobden, and on the other by Michel Chevalier and M. 
Rouher, and resulted in the signing of a treaty of commerce 
January 23, 1860, which removed the prohibition of the entry of 
English imports into France; fixed an ‘ad valorem”’ duty at 30% 
as a maximum at the outset and at 25% after the year 1864; and 
conceded in return to France the free entry of its products into 
England (of which the greater number still paid a duty of 10%) 
with a low impost on wines and spirits. 

The treaty of January 23 was the type on which the govern- 
ment proposed to remodel the whole tariff system. It opened 
up at once negotiations with several countries, and signed from 
1861 to 1866 treaties with Belgium, Prussia and the Zollverein, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Low Countries, the Hanseatic towns, 
Mecklenburg, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Peru and Austria. On 
the other hand, it brought before the Corps Legislatif a series of 
laws whose object was to make the tariff consistent with the 
treaties by suppressing the prohibitions, by making raw products 
free so as to enable French fabrics to withstand competition, by 
taking away or by lowering the duties on food-stuffs, by reducing 
those which affected manufactured products, by relieving the 
colonies from the obligation of trading exclusively with the 
mother country, and, lastly, by taking away the surtaxe on 
foreign shipping. This was an economical revolutien. French 


industry was strong enough to stand it. Facts prove as much ;. 


for in 1869, and better still in 1880, twenty years after the sign- 
ing of the treaty with England, in spite of the fearful catastrophe 
of 1870-1, not merely external commerce but the chief signs of 
industrial riches, production of pit-coal, iron, motor force in 
horse - power, consumption of raw goods, etc., showed a degree 
of progress, inconsiderable, it is true, in some things, but very 
marked in others. 
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Years. 
commerce of 1860 1869. 1680." 
special commerce) in nortations.....| 1.897 3-153 5.033 
millions of francs.... 2.277 3.075 3.408 
of pit coal....... 8.3 13.3 19.3 
Production in millions of tons j of cast-iron...... 0.9 1.4 8.9 
0.03 0.38 
of stationary steam 
engines........ 177 320 544 


of constructions of 


Force in (thou- so sta, incled- 


sands of horses)..... 


ing locomotives 
and merchant 
523 874 3341? 
Importations in millions of { of wool.......... 5! 108 151 
TTS 81 124 131 
Total importation of materials necessary to } 
industry (in millions of francs)....... 1-443 .508 2.416 


Without doubt certain establishments which had been laboring 
under adverse conditions, and which existed solely under the 
shelter of protection, had succumbed; but many others had 
improved their methods of manufacture ; others were even estab- 
lished by the effort of arming themselves for the struggle, and 
so far was the prosperity of the country from “immediately 
collapsing,” that industry had undergone the most ample develop- 
ments, even although competition had become more active, and 
although the great immunities which certain boards of trade 
enjoyed were most difficult to cope with. 

Agriculture itself, in spite of the accidents of the seasons and 
the visitations of nature, had its share in the general increased 
wealth. (See table on next page.) 

But this was not merely a revolution; it was a coup d'état; and 
this is the weak side of the reform accomplished between 1860 


* It is not to be forgotten that the figures of 1880, as they no longer comprise Alsace 
and the north of Lorraine, refer to more limited territory than that of 1869. This 
remark is especially important in the matter of horse - power and the importation of 
cotton. 

* This figure is not comparable with that of 1869, because since 1876 the method of 
estimating the powér of locometives has changed, and has almost twice the number of 
horse - power. 
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and 1866, so far as commercial industry is concerned. It was a 
stroke of the Emperor’s. The legislature, although the right of 
freedom of speech had been restored to its orators just at this very 
time (decree of November 24, 1860), had to accept the reform. 
The manufacturers complained against almost all of the acts of 
the economic policy of the Empire, and the agriculturists did not 
conceal their regret and their apprehensions in the great agri- 
cultural inquiry of 1866. Those most interested in the question 
were very discontented, and they came forward in 1868 with 
their complaints to the tribunal in a proclamation. The con- 
sumers were for the most part indifferent; public spirit was not 
sufficiently prepared to cope with a reform the import of which 
they hardly understood, and which did not emanate from their 
own wishes. 


Yield of wheat (millions of hectolitres). 

Yield of oats (millions of hectolitres) 

Production of wine (millions of hectolitres) 
Production of alcohol (millions of hectolitres).... 


Production of sugar from raw beet-root (millions' 
of kilograms) 108 


Still, a good many important interests became from this time 
bound up with the new policy; the manufacturers who had 
gained the free entry of their raw products in return for the 
introduction of foreign competition, were not disposed to give 
up their advantage, and it became a matter of great difficulty 
under the democratic government of the Republic to re-establish 
import duties on bread and meat. When, after the war of 
1870-1, M. Thiers was obliged to increase the receipts of the 
budget so as to pay expenses, and, above all, the interest on the 


* This return does not give an exact idea of the progress made. The decennial 
averages give more exact information; that of 1852-61 was 81 millions of hectolitres; 
that of 1882-1891, 109 millions. 


1860. 1869. 1880. 
101 108 99° 
72 76 84 
‘ 39 70 29 
0.85 0.97 1.31 
242 334 
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enormously increased debt, and proposed a tax of three per 
cent. on raw materials, the opposition to his proposal was so 
strong that he felt himself obliged to give in his resignation as 
president of the Republic (January 20, 1872). He withdrew it 
the next day, and even secured the passing of a law (that of 
July 26, 1872), which, however, could not be carried into execu- 
tion, owing to the resistance made by the states, with which 
France had treaties of commerce, and was therefore repealed. 
Thiers, after really retiring from his position (May 24, 1873), to 
his chagrin saw himself abandoned in this matter by the very 
manufacturers who had made common cause with him against 
the treaties of commerce under the Empire, with only those for 
his faithful allies who championed the interests of agriculture. 
“No one now demands duties on wheat or on products necessary 
to the public consumption; my conclusion is, that we may 
occupy ourselves in taking off duties not only for manufactured 
products, but, further, for those agricultural products which are 
not required by the people as food.” Time and reflection, how- 
ever, made the manufacturers grow bolder. Did not the rural 
population constitute the majority of the inhabitants of France, 
and was not universal suffrage omnipotent? They sought to 
make good their claims in the preparation of a new general 
tariff. 

At that time France had two tariffs: (1) the general tariff 
dating from the year XI and from 1806, reinforced by the laws 
of the Restoration and amended by those of the Second Empire; and 
(2) the conventional tariff which affected the powers with whom 
France had signed treaties of commerce, and which, owing to the 
clause about the most favored nation, was pretty much the same 
for the majority of countries. The difficulties which the govern- 
ment had encountered in the matter of renewing those treaties, 
the desire of some to simplify the complexity of these two tariffs, 
the hope of others of getting protective duties introduced 
therein, made every one who was at all interested in the matter 
deem the construction of a new tariff a matter of necessity. In 
April, 1875, a minister of agriculture and commerce had brought 
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the question before the chamber of commerce, and the consult- ' 
ing chambers, of which the great majority had expressed them- 
selves for the maintenance of the commercial treaties; and his 
successor, M. Teissereux de Bort, presented, February 9, 1877, 
to the Chamber of Deputies a scheme of a general customs-tariff 
drawn up by the general council of commerce and agriculture, 
in spirit very much like the conventional tariff, with slight mod- 
ifications of duties. The proposal, having passed out of notice 
with the dissolution of the Chamber, May 16, 1877, M. Teissereux 
de Bort, who had been returned to power with the triumph of 
the Republican party, presented a new one with even more 
marked reductions. 

Still protective ideas gained ground; the Chamber rejected in 
the session of 1878 the project of a treaty with Italy. The com- 
mission charged with the duty of examining the tariff proceeded, 
as the Senate had just done, to an inquiry which for eighteen 
months excited much interested feeling and many calls for pro- 
tection, and which ended by presenting a tariff different from 
that of the government, and uniting to a considerable extent 
the interests of agriculturists and those of manufacturers, 
through protective concessions to both; it hardly went the 
length, however, of proposing protection for wheat. The dis- 
cussion was long and very animated; it commenced January 31, 
and did not terminate till sometime in May, 1879. The com- 
mission was unable to carry out its scheme. The minister of 
agriculture and of commerce, M. Tirard, exercised, along with 
several other speakers, an influence decidedly in favor of mod- 
eration. The agriculturists had hoped to introduce a tax upon 
wheat; ‘‘duties on wheat, no one dreams of it,” said some one 
in reply; and they were unable even to carry the most of the 
duties on the secondary products that the commission had 
allowed to pass. The commission was abandoned by its friends, 
and the matter was referred to the Senate; but they obtained 
next to nothing, with the exception, however, of a tax of 165 fr. 
on the entry of cattle. The general customs tariff of May 7, 
1881, was not exactly a revolution, but a marked improvement 
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on the ancient tariff, and, so far as the most of commodities 
went, an approach to the conventional tariff. The majority of 
manufactured products were covered by a protection varying 
from about 10 to 30%; agricultural products remained unpro- 
tected, and those that had obtained the privilege of a duty 
secured hardly 10%. The agriculturists thought they were made 
the martyrs of a cause, and proceeded to adopt an aggressive 
attitude. 

On the basis of the treaty of 1881, the government was able 
to renew negotiations with foreign powers, and to renew the 
greater number of its treaties of commerce for ten years. It 
was mainly against these treaties of commerce that the efforts 
of the protectionists were directed. The Society of Agriculturists 
of France, which exercised a great influence through the number 
of its members and through the agricultural syndicates which 
were grouped under its @gis, led with energy and adroitness the 
attack of the landed proprietors and the farmers in the struggle; 
it wanted to get its revenge for 1881, ‘‘an epoch,” it said, ‘when 
the feelings entertained towards agriculture were far from 
tender.”’* 

. And it is certain that agriculture at the time was sorely 
straitened ; the phylloxera had destroyed a part of the harvest, 
and the crop of cereals had been very bad in 1879, and hardly 
adequate in 1880 and 1881. There was a considerable importa- 
tion of cereals in 1879 (29 millions of hectolitres) and in 1880 
(26 millions); this, of course, saved the country from dearth, 
but it put the producers of wheat to the inconvenience of main- 
taining at a low price wheat of which they had only a limited 
quantity to offer. In the following years, although the wheat 
returns had increased (122 million hectolitres in 1882), the 
annual importation was kept until 1884 above 13 millions of 
hectolitres, and the average price of the period from 1881-1885 
was below that of all the averages since 1831. The complaints 
of the rural districts were so loud and the demands of their 


* Report made to the Society in the name of the Tariff Commissioners of January 
30, 1891. 
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representatives so imperious, that the Parliament yielded a point 
which had appeared hopeless in 1881, and which the agricultural 
protectionists had hardly ventured to attack, and voted a protect- 
ive duty of 3 francs per cwt. on imported wheat (Act of March 
28, 1885). As this duty was found insufficient to prevent the fall 
in price, it was raised to 5 francs (Act of March 29, 1887). 

This first victory was the prelude to a serious attack on the 
whole of the tariff-system. The Society of Agriculturists of 
France had succeeded in uniting the manufacturing party to the 
agricultural party, the former accepting the duties on raw bread- 
stuffs and on other raw materials, the latter being ready to vote 
increased duties on manufactured products. In the sitting of 
January 30, of the general session of 1891, where M. Réné 
Lavollée read his report in the name of the tariff commission, 
the president of the Association of French Industry, M. 
Aclocque, on being interrogated by the reader of the report, 
spoke as follows: “I have said, gentlemen, that what we were 
demanding was that our sister, agricultural industry, should be 
treated on the same footing as manufacture... .. The union has 
been made and is solid and firm.” The proof of this was in fact 
given in the discussion which opened itself that same year in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Society of Agriculturists demanded that all the treaties of 
commerce should be annulled before 1892, the date of their 
expiration ; that no other treaty of this kind should be concluded 
in future, so that France might remain mistress of her own 
tariffs—-which really meant the freedom to augment import 
duties whenever Parliament should deem it meet to do so; 
that there should only be a single tariff duty of 60 francs a 
head on cattle or cows imported ; and a proportional tax on other 
animals, on meat, etc., so as to cover in fact all agricultural 
products with an extra tax of 15%—a smaller tax, it said, than 
the one that protected manufactures. It maintained that agri- 
culture bore the same burdens as manufactures, and had a right, 
therefore, to the same protection that it had, and had, too, this 
right over all its products; it had always pleaded—and in this 
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it was perfectly right—the cause of equality; twenty years ago 
it had spoken of equality in liberty, and now it spoke of equality 
in privilege. It was against the liberty which gave free entry to 
raw products and sacrificed the agriculture which produced them 
to the industry that works them up, and whose products besides 
were already protected by high duties; and in this it was right, 
since it showed that yarn, as well as woven cloth, is a product 
of the labor of men, and that iron, more necessary to all classes 
of workmen than any other material, was enjoying a high 
degree of protection. 

The 11th Article of the Treaty of Frankfort, signed between 
Germany and France after the war of 1870-1, stipulated for 
both nations the treatment of the “most favored nation.” In 
order to excite public opinion, a great noise was made about 
this article; it was said that it ruined agriculture and internal 
industry, in opening the French market to Germany. In reality 
it assured reciprocal advantages to the two nations, and it was 
to the interest of both not to introduce into the treaties any 
clauses which might turn out to be disadvantageous to them. It 
is true that the German Empire, having almost maintained its 
general tariff, had made small concession to French commerce, 
while German commerce had reaped great benefit from the 
treaties of France with Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 

People gradually came to think that treaties of commerce had 
effected the ruin of France; this was at once a real argument 
made by some and an illusory belief of others. I have already 
shown by statistics that production in France had on the whole 
increased during the twenty years that followed the inauguration 
of the liberal system. Not that the time had been one of 
unmixed prosperity ; indeed, the figures could easily be doctored 
so as to conceal the progress. I give herewith the statistics of 
external trade in accordance with chronology and history, with- 
out the slightest desire to make them express anything other 
than the actual state of the case." It is easy to see that the 
increase has never been more considerable (318 millions and 


* See, for tables, Appendix II. 
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288 millions in the year) or more rapid (17% in the year) than 
under the Second Empire, and that this political period divides 
itself into two economic periods, those before and after the treaty 
of commerce with England. In the first, that is to say, between 
1851 and 1859, commerce was fortunate enough to be greatly 
stimulated by the development of railroads in France, and 
externally by the development of steam shipping, by the exten- 
sion of the electric telegraph, by the abundance of gold which, 
by continually making prices rise, encouraged speculation, and 
by the extension of credit; indeed, the an that commercial and 
industrial enterprise received was such that even the Crimean 
war and bad harvests were not able to arrest it. Afterwards, 
that is to say,'from 1860 to 1869, the chances became less 
favorable ; the same causes had no longer the same force or the 
same novelty; political difficulties had increased in the interior ; 
outside France the results of the war with Italy, the woful Mex- 
ican expedition, the victory of Prussia over Austria had shaken 
the authority of France; riches had continued to increase but 
slowly in face of the many obstacles. It is positively unjust, as 
protectionists are wont to do, to make the commercial treaties 
responsible for the slackening in commercial progress I have 
noted (I do not say from 1860 to 1869, but from 1860 to 1889). 
To do so would be to forget, what alas, it is impossible to do, 
that France was struck in the war of 1870-1 by one of those 
fearful blows which might shatter any nation; and that France, 
thanks to her saving and to her toil, has raised herself from under 
it (the war costing her 13 milliards of francs); that she has had 
to bear the weight of an enormous debt; that her tariff-duties 
on imports have been considerably augmented; that one of the 
most industrious and richest parts of her territory, with a popu- 
lation of a million and a half souls, has been taken from her, and 
has diminished by that proportion the real number of her popu- 
lation. These are the main causes of this slackening, to which 
must be added secondary causes, operating at the very time the 
matter was absorbing attention, principally the commercial crisis 
which paralyzed affairs in almost all the great markets of the 
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world; the general fall of prices and the closely connected ces- 
sation of the coinage of ‘silver; and the agricultural crisis which 
lowered the value of land and obliged proprietors to reduce 
their cultivation. The general commerce of France, which had 
mounted in 1882 to 10,726 millions of francs, had fallen in 1887 
to 9,181 millions. It regained for 1888 the descent it had made. 
It is no matter of wonder that in the last thirty years the com- 
merce —f several nations has advanced more rapidly than that of 
France. 

The more active competition which ruled in all markets and 
which gave rise to the cry of “over-production,” often invoked 
as the explanation of crises, was one of the causes of this. An 
economic evolution, of which the begirvings are to be found in 
the use of machinery in manufacture, had been going on for 
twenty years; everywhere all sorts of manufactured goods were 
produced and every country desiring the honor of not depend- 
ing on strangers was concerned to manufacture every article; 
and indeed almost everywhere just now are to be found men, 
skilled in the technical arts and in chemistry ual to the organ- 
ization of large factories. The wars whic. trom 1866 to’ 1871 
have changed the political map of Europe have on the one hand 
strengthened national feeling—which is a good—an¢ on the 
other engendered a spirit of international antagonism — which is 
an evil. The same tendencies had been seen after 1815. Every- 
one is anxious to be sufficient unto himself, and to keep the 
stranger out of his market, even although at the same time he 
hopes to compete in the markets of others. 

Following the United States, whose prosperity was attributed 
to the good effects of protection, the German Empire after 1879 
entered on the protectionist path by remodeling its tariff. 
Italy (tariff of 1883, of 1887 and of 1888), Austria (tariffs of 
1882 and of 1887), Russia (increase of duties since 1882), Bel- 
gium (law of 1887) and other states inclined in the same direc- 
tion and advanced somewhat more resolutely. Why should not 
France follow the movement; was it not merely, said the pro- 
tectionist, the matter of not being so naif as to leave our ports 
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open to those who closed theirs against us? Those arguments 
and, above all, the considerable number of political influences 
which presented themselves, decided the government to prepare 
a new customs-tariff. 


II, 


The project waspresented to the Chamber of Deputies October 
20, 1890, by M. Jules Roche, Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try and the Colonies, and by M. J. Develle, Minister of Agri- 
culture. In unfolding its reasons, the government declared that 
“the tariff régime adopted ten years ago (1881) by France did 
not differ very much from the direction given in 1860 to its 
commercial policy;” but that, since 1881, as the assemblies con- 
sulted in the inquiry opened by the government had attested: 
“economic conditions had so changed that our tariff system no 
longer corresponds to their present state.” It instanced, too, in 
support of the development of industry on a great scale, the 
protective policy that had prevailed in most European and in a 
good many American states. The government did not give up, 
as some advised it to, all idea of treaties of commerce, but it 
presented two tariffs in place of the one single and inflexible 
tariff the protectionists wanted; a “general tariff” which might 
constantly be modified by new acts, and a “minimum tariff” 
representing the lower limit of the concessions to each industry, 
not exactly to shelter it against foreign competition, but to ena- 
ble it to compete successfully against it, which might be applied 
to “goods native to any country which favored to a like extent 
the goods of France.” Between the two tariffs it had left “a 
margin amply sufficient to permit of the opening up, as the case 
required, of negotiations leading to concessions ;” that is, in 
other words, it provided for the possibility of treaties of com- 
merce. 

The government had addressed an inquiry to all the chambers 
of commerce and to the syndicate-chambers; had heard the 
expression of the various interests; had submitted the taxes to 
the scrutiny of the superior council of commerce and industry; 
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and, in doing full justice to the demands of each one of the 
industries which sought for its products just a little more protec- 
tion, and in often expressing its desire to obtain the articles for 
its manufacture as cheap as possible, it hoped it had not over- 
shot the mark." 

The tariff commission, the majority of whom were in favor of 
a lowering of duties, did not accept the project of the govern- 
ment without some examination and criticism. It did not indeed 
go the length of another general inquiry into the matter, but 
appointed as those who should report on the matter trained men, 
competent through special knowledge, yet men who were in 
many cases interested in protection as a matter of business or as 
a matter of political principle. Those men to get the information 
they needed inquired directly of cultivators and manufacturers 
who were naturally interested parties. In consequence of this 
way of apportioning the task of inquiry —really quite inevitable 
—what the reports in the end showed was an accumulation of 
technical knowledge, rather than an impartiality of attitude 
towards the duty. In fact the commission through its over- 
hauling of the government project raised many more duties than 
it lowered. 

The president and general reporter, M. Méline, laid his report 
on the table of the Chamber, March 3, 1891. He went over 
the report of the treaty of 1860—a thing the newspapers had 
often done—and its consequences, showing that the progress of 
external commerce had been more rapid in the ten years that 
had preceded it than in the ten that followed it, — what was per- 
fectly true; that the imports had increased much more than the 
exports and had in the end surpassed them altogether, “which 
renders France the debtor of a sum of 861 millions;” that this 
difference had shown itself in the increased importation and expor- 
tation of manufactured products without, however, any excess of 

*“ While fully desiring to ensure to each one of the branches of national industry 
an adequate compensation for the causes which tend to bear it down, we are yet bound 
to give to the ensemd/e of our tariff legislation a moderated aspect, an aspect in fact 


in conformity with the general wish of the country as expressed in its votes. Soon 
the whole we have sought rather to improve our tariff than to completely change it.” 
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importation; that the liberal régime had only served ‘to favor 
the invasion of our own market.” All this was a mere reproduc- 
tion of the old exploded doctrine of the balance of trade, and 
occurring as it did in a weighty document iaid before a Chamber 
of Deputies showed that the study of political economy had not 
been sufficiently cultivated in France. He instanced the increased 
tariff duties of other countries, the expense of the imports which 
weighted French industry, the depreciation even of money which 
facilitated importations from India, as so many reasons which im- 
posed on France the obligation of re-enforcing protection ; he held 
it to be a duty to repair the great injustices ‘“‘of 1860, which had 
sacrificed the most of the textile industries and many others,” 
and all agriculture, and declared that all the products which are 
the fruit of labor have a claim to the same protection, “those 
of the earth perhaps more than any others, for the reason that 
they do not borrow anything from the foreigner and are a total 
gain (?) to the public wealth.” 

In order to gain the votes of the deputies it was important to 
connect the cause of the workers with that of the producers. 


This was by no means an easy task; for the reporter had to 
admit that since 1860 wages had risen “50 per cent. and 
even more,” from which it seemed logical enough to conclude 
that the workmen had not been badly off under the liberal 
system. He turned the difficulty however by saying: ‘‘What 
we have to protect by the customs-tariff is hand labor, that is 


the toil and the bread of our workmen,” and he made it appear 
that, if foreign competition were not checked, it would ruin pro- 
ducers who, in their turn having “nothing to be pared down 
except labor,” would be forced to reduce wages. 

The presenter of the report expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
see ‘the imposition of new duties on a number of products to which 
our conventional tariff allowed free entry,” and sought to excuse 
himself for having exempted, for some very strong reasons, wool, 
flax, and silk. He accepted the double tariff and defended it 
against the agricultural party who had demanded either a single 
tariff or the exclusion of the agricultural products from the 
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‘minimum tariff, remarking that this exception had been allowed 
in the case of cereals and cattle. ‘‘We have no need,” he said, 
in conclusion, ‘‘to conceal our intentions, and the object at which 
we are aiming; we desire to give a new stimulus to our agri- 
culture and to our industries through the powerful lever of a 
more efficacious protection.” The general discussion that 
ensued was vigorous and brilliant, MM. Lockroy, Aynard, 
Charles Roux, Léon Say, Reynold, Marius Martin attacking the 
scheme of the commission, and MM. Viger, Turrel, Deschanel, 
Méline, Jamais defending it, along with the minister of com- 
merce, M. J. Roche, who defended the plan of the government 
against the charges of the commission, urging skilfully the 
attenuating circumstances in favor of liberty." M. Aynard asked 
what reply could be given to those who urged a minimum wage 
to be in keeping with a minimum revenue duty. M. Léon Say 
showed how protection only benefited a minority, and that 
the bulk of the population would have to pay the high price a 
minority imposed, and asked for nothing more at that time than 
the maintenance of the existing régime with its general and con- 
ventional tariff, although in his eyes it was too high , 

In answer to the objection of M. Léon Levy about the 
entailed increased cost of living, M. Méline maintained that 
“the object and result of the protective tariff was a constant 
lowering of the price of agricultural products, rather than an 
increased cost.” Still, it is hardly probable that this reason 
made the agriculturists so energetic in demanding protection. 
Against all the threats of popular discontent, which Ais adver- 
saries ventured to predict, he assured his party: “I am con- 

*“T am perfectly confident that after the explanations which will be exchanged 
between the government and the commission, that with new facts before us, entire 
agreement will be reached on the majority of the points which divide the two proposi- 
tions. It is natural that private interests should assert themselves. Not the municipal 
councils, the general councils, the chamber of commerce, the syndicate or agricultural 
chambers of such and such a village, such and such an arrondissement or department, 
should demand for their particular interests such and such measures; all this is most 
natural; but, it is your duty to make a synthesis of all such interests in order to 


get at the general interest of the country, which still must not be confounded—a 
puerile mistake—with the summation of particular interests.” 
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vinced that in this chamber there will be found an immovable 
majority, on whom all intimidation will produce no effect, firmly 
resolved to protect the honor and the fate of France.” And 
this resolute and compact majority was a fact, agriculturists and 
manufacturers voting together. Any relevant discussion that 
did take place was in reference to particular articles, and not to 
the tariff as a whole, which was decreed (18 July, 1891) by a 
majority of more than two-thirds. 

In the Senate, where the debate occupied most of the months 
of November and December, and where M. Buffet, J. Ferry, 
J. Simon and others made themselves heard, the majority was 
even more firm in its adherence to protectionist ideas, and after 
some modifications, which necessitated the scheme being thrice 
sent back to the Chamber of Deputies, the two bodies of Parlia- 
ment came to an agreement, and the customs-tariff was pub- 
lished January 12, 1892, to be put into effect after the 1st of 
February. The commission had triumphed. The greater 
number of the increased duties it had proposed had been voted. 
The tariff was rigidly and strongly protective. For example, 
mutton, formerly taxed at 12 fr. upon 100 kilogrammes in the 
general tariff, and at 3 fr. in the conventional tariff, stood at 32 
fr. in the new tariff (the government had desired 28 fr.) and 
did not appear at all on the minimum tariff; cheeses were taxed 
at 25 fr. (general tariff) and 15 fr. (minimum tariff), the com- 
mission having asked for 30 and 20 fr. on a hard make, while 
the government had proposed 12 fr. and 8 fr., the former tariff 
being 8 fr. (general) and 4 fr. (treaty tariff); cotton cloth— 
least taxed of all—had been 62 fr. (general tariff) and 50 fr. 
(conventional tariff), and paid now 80 fr. (general tariff) and 
62 fr. (minimum tariff). These figures will suffice to show the 
spirit of the changes accomplished ; it would hardly be in place 
to offer a detailed analysis of the 720 items which make up the 
tariff. 

The co-existence of two tariffs promulgated by the same law 
was a novelty; it would be difficult to find anything similar even 
in Spain. I must indicate the difference between them. The 
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general tariff is the one that applies where there is no conven- 
tion or special law relating to the importing nation; the minimum 
tariff, says article 1 of the law, ‘“‘may be applied to native 
commodities of countries who benefit French merchandise by 
reciprocal advantages, and who will apply to them the lowest 
tariffs.’’ The case of such application had to be more accurately 
defined’. The tariff commission, averse in general to treaties of 
commerce, and especially to such as were accompanied by a 
special tariff, wanted to fix by a minimum tariff the extreme 
limit of concession the government could go to in its arrange- 
ment with foreign powers, and reserved to Parliament the right 
at cny time to change this limit without being bound by any 
prior international understanding. It was in this way that the 
relations of France with England in 1891 were established, when 
the treaty of commerce could not be renewed. The government 
whose matter it was to arrange the treaty insisted before the 
Chamber on its constitutional privileges. The minister of 
foreign affairs, M. Ribot, and the president of the council of 
ministers intervened to defend those rights. ‘It is not for me,” 
said the latter, “to yield a right which is conferred on the exec- 
utive power by the constitution”; and then proceeded to show 
that while doing everything to apply “in its spirit” the double 
tariff, and to ordinarily confine negotiations within the limits of 
each tariff, he could not promise never to go below the minimum 
tariff, thus leaving Parliament, whose duty it was to ratify every 
treaty, free to accept or reject the projected contract. 

An authority which the customs-law (art. 8) conferred on the 
government without objection being made, consists in authoriz- 
ing it ‘to apply the surtaze or prohibition on all or on some of 

*“The Commission has come to the conclusion that the interests of our country is 
to make no more treaties, and to remain masters of her tariff.’"—-General report of M. 
Méline. In the discussion (sitting of May 22), M. Méline said in reference to this 
point: “We are aware that the government makes conventions with foreign nations 
in which it accords to them the benefit of the minimum tariff without shutting out the 
right to modify it. This means that as long as those conventions hold, those nations 
have the assurance of having always the benefit of a tariff lower than the general 
tariff. That is the way in which the new régime will operate if we give up the régime 
of treaties.” 
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the goods of those countries which impose or will impose a 
surtaxe or prohibition on French merchandise. These measures 
were to be submitted to the Chambers for ratification the 
moment they assembled, or at least at the opening of the full 
session.” It is a retaliatory measure, which may be detrimental 
to a nation’s industry, but which may be justifiable on political 
grounds. 


Ill. 


At the very moment that the Chamber of Deputies was dis- 
cussing the tariff, Germany negotiated a treaty with Austria. 
The French government, faithful to the promise made to the 
Tariff Commission, gave notice before February 1, 1891, of the 
termination of the treaties of commerce, reserving to itself at 
the same time the right to maintain or to negotiate on new 
bases treaties in regard to navigation, the domicile of citizens, 
to the rights of consuls, and to literary and artistic property, 
and to maintain provisionally those treaties which stipulated in 
the customs-tariff only the treatment of the most favored 
nation." 

The ancient restrictions having thus been given up, it became 
important at once to renew commercial relations so as not to 
leave France separated from other states by the barrier of extremely 
high duties. The limit of the minimum tariff rendered these nego- 
tiations difficult; nevertheless, Belgium in exchange for the 
application of the minimum French tariff, consented by the 
decree of January 30, 1892, to concede on her side the régime of 
the most favored nation in matters of commerce, navigation, and 

* The treaties thus served with notice are those which had been concluded with 
Belgium, Spain, the Low Countries, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
Denmark, the Republic of Liberia, the United States, Siam, Austro-Hungary, Russia, 
Ecuador, Chili, Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, Great Britain, Germany, 


Servia, the South African Republic, Hayti, China, Japan, Corea, Turkey, Morocco, 
Zanzibar and Persia. 

*The government authorized this by the law of December 27, 1891. This law 
provided that “this concession cannot be accorded without the reservation on the part 


of the French government to put a stop to its effects by notifying its intentions twelve 
months in advance.” 
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customs. Sweden and Norway were the first to accept this régime, 
January 13,1892. The Low Countries and Greece also accepted it, 
under certain conditions. Switzerland, which had been harassed 
by certain of the French duties,’ only submitted to it provis- 
ionally in the hope of seeing a reduction in those taxes. The 
negotiations with Portugal have not yet come toa close. With 
Spain, which in January, 1892, had just considerably increased 
duties, both in the minimum and maximum tariff, principally on 
French commodities, no arrangement could be made, France not 
yet having consented to raise from 10.9 to 11.9 the minimum 
limit on wines; and on January 30, 1892, M. Ribot, minister of 
foreign affairs, telegraphed to the French ambassador at Madrid: 
“It is impossible for us to consider as fair an arrangement which 
accords to Spain on all her products the most favored treatment, 
and which, on the other hand, subjects more than a third of our 
exports to a differential duty equivalent in the greatest number 
of instances to prohibition.” 

It was only on the 27th of May that the decree was made in 
France which applied the minimum tariff to Spain, from the 
beginning of the Ist of June, and on the 29th of May in Spain 
the decree which applied from the beginning of the ist of July 
the minimum tariff to importers from France.* 

* The president of the Swiss Federal Council expressed himself in these terms in a 
message to the Federal Assembly: “The news that France is going to completely 
change her commercial and tariff policy, and to pass from a system of treaties to that 
of an autonomous tariff with protective rates, going even the length of prohibition, 
has given us a great and a terrible surprise. . . . The general opinion has been that 
the minimum tariff is veritably an act of economic aggression against your country. 
. . » We hope that France will try to repair the gratuitous wrong she has caused us.” 

It was in the hope that the French Parliament would reduce certain duties, that the 
Swiss government did not immediately apply its general tariff to French products; in 
the month of August, 1892, the negotiations with Switzerland terminated by a 


reduction of the minimum tariff on embroidery, silk tissues, etc., but the French Par- 
liament has not yet adopted it. 


*“TIn spite of this reciprocity of treatment,” we read in the French treaty, “the 
increase of the duties on certain articles in the Spanish minimum tariff would be a 
serious obstacle to the normal re-establishment of our commercial relations with Spain, 
but it is understood that the two governments will try to come to a common agree- 
ment about the points in which satisfaction can be given to the demands that have 
been made.” 
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With the United States France is only related by the treaty of 
navigation which dates from 1822, and which may be at any 
moment denounced by the one side or the other, and brought to 
a termination six months thereafter. But the prohibition which 
for several years (acts of February 18, 1881, and December 28, 
1883) stopped at the frontier cured pork imported from 
America injured American interests somewhat. The inclusion 
of a duty of 25 fr. per 100 kilograms on cured pork in the new 
tariff (the government scheme was for 12 fr., and that of the 
Tariff Commission for 20 fr.; the Chamber elevated it to 25)," 
removed this prohibition; and the French government demanded 
in consequence and provisionally obtained for French commerce 
the free entry of the products mentioned in the 3d section of the 
McKinley Bill. 

Other negotiations have been conducted with good result on 
the footing of the most favored nation with several States of 
South America, the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Colombia, and these await only the sanction of Parliament. The 
other treaties of commerce to the number of six, which unite France 
to the American Republics (Mexico, Hayti, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Honduras, Ecuador, and Chili), have remained in force, 
because they did not make any tariff stipulation. 

This, then, is the actual state of the negotiations and 
conventions which have been the consequence of the notice 
given regarding treaties of commerce. The ultra protectionist 
policy which rejected every treaty, seems to me absolutely 
unreasonable. “It would have had, a priori,” as the president 
of the Federal Council of Switzerland said, “the consequence 
of excluding French foreign trade from all conventional 
tariffs, and France would have exposed herself to the danger of 
reprisals on the part of other states.” The treaties for conventional 
tariffs and the clause of the most favored nation had without 
doubt their disadvantages; we might have cause to regret a con- 
cession which, entailing no risk to countries signing the treaties, 


* This duty of 25 fr. had been established before the promulgation of the tariff, by 
a special law, December 3, 1891. 
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became troublesome to industry by the very advantage that it 
assured to other countries. The minimum tariff has the advantage 
of having been made of a piece, and of having a harmony of all 
its parts; but it is, nevertheless, an effectual barrier to any 
diplomatic tact which might bring about a treaty, and the Tariff 
Commission understood this. Treaties, whatever their adversaries. 
may think about them, are in general profitable to the two parties 
who sign them, and who only sign them in the hopes of drawing 
some advantage therefrom. 

The treaty, otherwise, is only like improvements in ways of 
communication, a means of making products of one country pass. 
into a foreign market minus the cost of transport. When this 
means exists, one must know how to take advantage of it. 
Frenchmen in this regard labor somewhat under a disadvantage 
in the competition with other nations, especially with the English 
and the Germans. They manufacture well enough, but they do. 
not exercise their wits enough in the matter of selling. They 
wait for the client to come to them rather than go outside to 
seek him, and of course the client does not always come. Emi- 
grating little, they are much less spread over distant countries 
than other peoples; they have fewer agencies there, and fewer 
representatives of their interests. This, of course is, in the first 
instance, unfavorable to their export trade, but as importation is. 
necessarily connected with exportation, both the one and the 
other suffer in consequence. “The absent are in the wrong.” 
This proverb may be applied to commerce. 

Only six months have passed since the application of the 
new tariff. It would be rash to draw a definite conclusion 
from the results it has already produced (many of which bear 
the stamp of transition) as to what will be its economic conse- 
quences. 

It was on February 1, that the treaties expired, and that 
the tariff took effect with certain transient measures. It is 
not at all strange that commerce, in its desire to escape duties, 
has accumulated stores of commodities, and that the importa- 
tions of January and February, 1892, exceed by 263 millions 
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those of January, 1891. Of this amount 55 millions have to do 
with cereals, which had to be imported owing to the bad crop of 
1892. Parliament was even forced to vote a law which lowered 
to 3fr. per 100 kilograms instead of 5fr., the entry duty upon 
grain until the 1st of June, 1892; importers have profited by this 
reduction, and from March to June (four months) the importa- 
tion of cereals has exceeded by 212% millions those of 
the corresponding four months of the year 1891. But dur- 
ing these same months there has been a diminution in the 
case of most other commodities, and the total importation has 
been lower by 32% millions than that of the same months of 
1891. 

Such a reduction was to have been expected; in reality it only 
makes up for the excessive importation of the first months. 
Exportation has been affected in a similar way. In expectation 
of the increased duties, which were the consequence of the 
denunciation of treaties of commerce, shipments of goods were 
made in January. The amount then was as large as 490 millions, 
while it was only 308 millions in January, 1891. For the five 
following months, the total was about the same in 1892 that it 
was in 1891’, although the special exportation of manufactured 
products had decreased by 24 millions. The month of July, of 
which the results have just been published at the moment I am 
writing this article, shows no serious change in the state of mat- 
ters; the importation of cereals has diminished, but the exporta- 
tion lags, and on certain articles like jewels and clocks, the loss 
is serious.2 On the whole, to judge by the total of the seven 
first months, the commerce of 1892 does not appear to fall below 
that of 1891. Nevertheless, a close inspection reveals some 
change for the worse; for the increase of 284 millions, which 
has been remarked, comes chiefly from the purchase of cereals 
(192 millions more than in 1891) which the bad harvest of 1891 
has necessitated, and there has been a diminution of 45 millions 


* It was really higher by about twelve millions. 


* The exportation of the first seven months of 1892 in clocks and jewelry has been 
16.8 millions of francs; it had been 26 millions in 1891. 
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in the importation of materials necessary to industry, and of 19 
millions in the exportation of manufactured articles." 

“The new tariff will have as its result a notable increase in 
the receipts of the treasury,” said the reporter-general of the 
Tariff Commission. . . . “If, immediately after our disastrous 
war of 1870, France had imitated America, she would in all 
probability, like her, have abolished part of her debt.” It is 
quite probable in fact that the receipts will increase, but up to 
what figure? That depends on importation, which itself depends 
to a great extent on the facilities that are given to commerce, 
and on the importance of the national consumption. In any 
case I do not think that France should be compared in this 
regard to the United States, and the experience of the first seven 


* Special commerce of the past seven months of the year 1892. | 1891. 
IMPORTATION: millions|of francs. 
1,017 822 
Materials required in 1,432 


2,885 


EXPORTATION: 


Materials required in manufacture 


Manufactured objects.. 
Non-classified goods. . 


Total of importation and Exportation... 
EXcEss OF IMPORTATION OVER Bxvontatien IN CERTAIN ARTI- 


Horns and antlers .. 


EXxcEss OF EXPORTATION OVER IMPORTATION IN CERTAIN ARTI- 
CLES: 
Silk tissues 


| 2,692 
403 
382 
1,036 
2,059 1,967 
113 114 
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months of 1892 has not justified the hopes that were formed ; 
the receipt of customs-duties has only been greater by 42 
millions (202 millions in 1891, and 244 in 1892) than that of 
the preceding year, and cereals figured to an amount of 30 
millions in this receipt. 

During the struggle parties, both on one side and the other, 
had recourse to arguments and to statements of a somewhat 
extreme character. To-day the tariff has become a law, and it 
will represent for a long time to come, if not in its details, then 
at least in its spirit, the economic policy of French commerce. 
We must of course respect the law, but at the same time esti- 
mate with the impartiality of science its character and its import. 

The protectionists are under the illusion of believing them- 
selves to be practical men who do not invent theories, and this 
is a plea their advocates make for them. In reality they do 
make theories, and it would be a pity that reasonable men should 
have no general idea to guide them in the resolutions they make 
about matters of importance. Their theory is, that a nation 
forms a body whose protective activity must be supported and 
developed, and that to attain this end one ought to assure to 
producers of all kinds remunerative prices by preventing the 
consumer from buying from another nation the same goods at 
lower prices; and that importations from foreign countries ought 
to be discouraged, because they tend to impoverish a nation, 
either by drawing away its specie from it, or by ruining its 
industry, and that the sacrifice which is imposed on the con- 
sumer by protection, is one of the conditions of national soli- 
darity, and is a premium which encourages production, and has 
for its final consequence the enrichment of a country; their 
practice consists in devoting their energies to fixing a remu- 
nerative price to producers, who naturally prefer selling dear to 
selling cheap, having few competitors rather than many, and are 
given, especially agricultural producers, much more to complain- 
ing about their condition than honestly avowing their privileges. 

The theory of free trade is more just and more rational. 
Looking at the phenomena from a general point of view it does 
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not see ‘any essential difference between the exchanges which 
two people of the same nation make with each other, and those 
which two people of different nations make ; it says that products 
ought to obtain the price that they are worth, that it is not good 
arbitrarily to modify the price by law, because in this way one 
takes money from one person to give it to another; that in all 
countries productions find a natural protection in their proximity 
to the home market, and that no factitious protection should 
be added to this; that freedom has the effect of multiplying 
exchanges, and in this way of stimulating production, of satisfy- 
ing consumption more largely and more economically, and, 
seeing that man works with the intention of satisfying his wants, 
he attains this end better under freedom than under prohibition 
or under protection, which is attenuated prohibition. 

But laws are never the expression of pure theory; tariff laws 
in particular are the regulation of most complex interests, often 
a compromise between opposed interests in which account must 
be taken of the political and economic condition of a people 
and of its relations with other peoples. There is no civilized 
country which completely adopts the theory of free trade, not 
even England. France in particular has never had it; she has 
always had tariffs at her frontier, and these tariffs have collected 
duties. The only question she has ever faced, has been to know 
whether the taxes and the number of the duties ought to be in- 
creased or diminished. Protection and commercial liberty have 
been the theories which have helped to shape public policy. 

It would have been better, it seems to me, to have kept in 
1892 the direction which the tariff régime had taken in 1860, by 
looking carefully into each one of the taxes, and by giving to the 
whole a more marked uniformity. The suppression of customs 
duties is an ideal that cannot be realized in the actual state of 
civilization; and indeed the realization of it would be a mistake and 
an injustice at a time in which France is obliged to overlook no 
taxable article. The most desirable scheme would be something 
akin to a revenue tariff, that is to say, to a tariff regulated so as to 
produce the greatest, or at least a very large revenue to the 
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treasury, affecting commercial transactions as little as pos- 
sible, and not according to certain producers or merchants 
advantages at the expense of others — an inconvenience no pro- 
tective tariff escapes, whatever pretension it may make to ensure 
to each person his share of privilege. But we would be leaving 
the path which we have marked out for ourselves, and we would 
be attempting a task of no utility to-day, should we seek to 
discover what the French tariff ought to be; we propose only to 
show what it is, and why it is what it is. 

The world is made up of contrasts. These contrasts explain 
themselves, if not always by reason, then at least by the circum- 
stances which have produced them. Thus we see men stretching 
out over the earth railroad lines, multiplying the number of their 
steam-ships, increasing in short the facility of the exchange of 
commodities by the reduction of the duration and price of trans- 
portation, and at the same time arresting these very commodities 
at their frontiers by a protective tariff; it is thus that we see 
every day the invention of means to produce commodities at a 
cheaper price, and at the same time a forced in¢rease of the cost 
of living by protective systems. 

Love of one’s country, like love of the family, is a noble 
sentiment which ought to be cherished and devéloped in the 
heart of man; it is one of the benefits of the social system. It 
is to be regretted that the events which have taken place in 
Europe within thirty years, while they have quickened patriotism, 
have engendered an international antagonism which has not been 
without influence upon the commercial policy of nations. Time 
alone can affect a current of ideas which has obtained such 
force. Experience will gradually show whether a liberal 
commercial policy is really preferable to a restrictive one. 
Circumstances may change, interests become different, and the 
twentieth century will overturn perhaps the edifice of protection 
which the nineteenth built when it was growing old. 


Emite LEvASSEuR. 
Paris, FRANCE. 
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Socialism has, now-a-days, too many, too honest and too 
thoughtful devotees to be ignored. It is old enough, too, to 
demand a measure of regard on the score of age. It is stronger 
at this moment than ever before, and is rapidly growing. Con- 
servative teachers and students are, indeed, forced to scan the 
claims of this loud pretender, because of his energetic and suc- 
cessful propaganda among the masses. Hardly a northern state 
is without its socialist press. Marx is translated and widely 
read, his foremost theses serving as texts on a thousand socialist 
platforms every Sunday. Besides, however the subject may repel 
us, if we only study it with candor and thoroughness, it cannot 
but instruct us as well. 

Socialism is a hard term to define, so protean is the thing 
which it names, so loose the speech of writers. In a sense, every 
man is a socialist who believes that the /atssez-faire way of dis- 
tributing the rewards of industry inevitably works injustice, and 
that therefore righteousness in distribution lies along some other 
path. But this definition includes, among others, communists, 
who wish enjoyment and possession in common as well as pro- 
duction in common, and also anarchists, whose favorite idea is 
that government as distinguished from administration can be 
and ought to be abolished; and from both these groups a large 
number of socialists justly demand to be kept apart. As opposed 
to the communist, the socialist, in the narrower sense, does not 
expect or desire complete leveling in social place or in economic 
condition. As contrasted with the anarchist, he believes in con- 
tinuing some form of real political power. 

Socialistic thinking and planning is as old as history. Plato 
gave to his Republic a socialistic and even a communistic model. 
The Essenes of Christ’s time, some of the earliest Christians, 
and the countless societies of monks which came later, practiced 
possession in common. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia contained no 
private property ;* nor did Campanella’s City of the Sun. The 

* On these political romances, SCHOENBERG, Volkswirthschaftslehr, vol. i, p. 22. 
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Anabaptists of the Reformation revelled in communistic dreams, 
certaiin of which they sought to realize. The same is true of the 
Facquene in France and of the Lollards in England. The famous 
Jesuit society of Paraguay was a vast conventual organization, 
where private ownership was unknown. 

Still, the world was ignorant of socialism, in anything like the 
present large meaning of that word, until the French Revolu- 
tion. The watchword of that gigantic movement was, the Rights 
of Man; its aim, to bring honest, untitled humanity to the fore. 
But most who participated in it vainly deemed it sufficient to 
that aim merely to pull off men’s social and legal fetters, not 
perceiving that an industrial revolution had even then begun 
which, with its massed capital and its wages-system, was prepar- 
ing for the workingman new shackles scarcely less galling than 
the old. 

The first to see this were Saint-Simon and Fourier in France, 
and Robert Dale Owen in England. Saint-Simon (1760-1825,) 
wished society reorganized into a grand co-operative common- 
wealth, under the masters of industrial science and administration 
as governors; but he gave only the vaguest hints as to how to 
accomplish this. Late in life he gathered a few brilliant and 
‘enthusiastic disciples into a school, which survived him, but 
died in 1832. 

Fourier (1772-1837,) and Owen (1771-1858,) planned Social- 
ism in some detail. Each devised a scheme of co-operative com- 
munities, of from a few hundred to a few thousand members 
apiece, occupying each its huge barrack or “phalanstery” (to use 
Fourier’s word) and carrying on all necessary industries with 
the fullest aid of co-operation and improved machinery. Owen 
wanted products enjoyed in common; Fourier would not abolish 
private property, but, after assuring a minimum to the least pro- 
ductive laborers, would assign five-twelfths of the remaining 
product to labor, four-twelfths to capital and three-twelfths to 
talent. Owen and Fourier hoped that all humanity would adopt 
this organization, as anarchists at present hope. Fourier started 

a phalanstery, which utterly broke down; Owen began several, 
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one being that of New Harmony, Indiana, with no better suc- 
cess. The chief result of these schemes was great stimulus to 
co-operation, of which system Fourier and Owen may be styled 
the fathers. 

Two other French Socialists we must pass here with a word. 
They are Proudhon and Louis Blauc. Proudhon, 1809-1865, 
was, after Brissot de Warville, the famous Girondist leader in 
the French Revolution, the first writer to denounce property as 
robbery. He prociaimed the feasibility of justice in distribution 
through the instrumentalities of “labor-time” wages and 
“labor-time”’ prices of commodities, two conceptions which 
Marx borrowed from him and developed. Louis Blanc (1811- 
1882) is famous for the thought that if socialist scheming is to 
yield results, the state must take larger initiative in organizing 
industry. He argued for national workshops, in which the 
state might furnish employment to those destitute of it, and by 
use of its large capital and its power to secure the ab,est super- 
intendence, might enrich its employees, at the same time defy- 
ing competition and gradually forcing outside employers and 
working-men into its own employ. It ought to be understood 
that the workshops which the Second Republic did found, in 
1848, did not carry out but travesty Louis Blanc’s ideas, so that 
their failure is by itself no disproof of his wisdom. 

After all, Socialism as we know it to-day did not arrive with 
any of the above, but only with Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Karl 
Rodbertus (1805-1875) two German thinkers whose reasonings 
have stirred the economic world. Their views are at bottom 
much alike, yet not exactly. One mastering Rodbertus masters 
Marx; but you may grasp and refute Marx, leaving many of 
Rodbertus’s positions unshaken and unappreciated. For this 
reason Rodbertus rather than Marx is made the centre of the 
present study. Rodbertus has presented Socialism in by far its 
most engaging and persuasive form, free, in his intention at any 
rate, from nearly all those extravagant and offensive traits 
which disfigure other expositions. 


Rodbertus means to be in no sense a leveller. Not a few 
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pretty well read people, when Socialism is mentioned, call to 
mind Babceuf with his bedlam, Fourier with his phalansteries, or 
at least Louis Blanc and his public factories: construing the sys- 
tem through conceptions of rigid force, tyranny or military 
discipline. Others, who know Socialism to be a contemporary 
phenomenon, yet conceive Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht or the 
Ziirich “ Soctal-demokrat” to be its sole or best representative. 
Were any such mistaken notion correct, the system would be 
unworthy of serious thought. Personal liberty and the opportunity 
for untrammeled individual development are the best products 
of civilization. Any proposition toward social change which 
jeopardizes these will, and deservedly, sink of its own weight, 
however much promise of mere animal comfort it may have to 
recommend it. On this, Rodbertus would speak as strongly as 
Professor Sumner. 

He strenuously insists that his system would permit every 
man to choose his calling as freely as now; to follow his peculiar 
bent, his preferred beliefs, religious and other; to save up titles 
to wealth for his support in old age, or to bequeath to those 
closely related to him; to buy books and works of art; to do 
deeds of charity; to travel abroad. Rodbertus maintains, in- 
deed, that while the present method of industry only permits 
these sweet liberties to a select few, his would throw them open 
to all who were diligent and thrifty. Whether or not he herein 
judges his theory justly, we shall see later. 

Again, Rodbertus, although he misplaces and mis-expounds. 
intellectual labor, does not ignore it, as nearly all the other 
socialists persistently do. He is fully aware that an army of 
laborers needs its officers as well as an army of soldiers, and that 
in both cases the so indispensable exertion of brain power must 

be duly rewarded. 
' Again, we conceive Rodbertus to be much the ablest thinker 
who has thus far undertaken to champion Socialism; not an 
enthusiast; not given to sentiment; but a genuine scientific invest- 
igator in the social realm. We see this in the soberness of the 
colors wherein he paints the socialist estate that is to come, in 
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his scrupulous attention to difficulties, in his refusal to resort to 
popular agitation with its inevitable awakening of delusive 
hopes, and in his avowal that five hundred years at least will be 
required to launch the socialistic régime . 

It is at once a phase and a proof of this scientific cast of the 
great thinker’s mind, that he grasps and sedulously applies the 
important doctrine of evolution in the field of sociology. In 
Socialism of the popular stripe, especially in that of the German 
Social-democracy, there is the same vicious sort of philosophy 
and philosophizing which appears in the uitra datssez-faire teach- 
ing: viz., abstraction, a priori theorizing, formalism in reasoning, 
and impatience of circumspection in arriving at conclusions. 
Both have come down to us from the loose thinking which 
carried astray the French Revolution. Both hold to the ex- 
ploded notions of natural law and natural right. Both cherish 
an unscientific, 2 priori conception of justice. Far apart as they 
are in certain tenets, the same flesh, blood and spirit is in both. 
In its peculiar way social-democracy exaggerates individualism 
and ignores society as truly as radical /atssez-faire. One em- 
phasizes equality, which the other ridicules, but neither consist- 
ently seeks liberty or chance of rational development for the 
whole of society. These defects are not chargeable, in any con- 
siderable degree, upon Rodbertus. 

Finally, it is to the man’s credit that he is pronouncedly a 
socialist proper and not in the slightest an anarchist, a com- 
munist or a nihilist. 

The hostility of Marx to Bakunin is well known; but it is 
certain that since the death of the two men the Muscovite’s 
views have been gaining on the German’s. More and more is 
it the aim of even the Marx Socialism “to supersede the exist- 
ing states by an international combination of workmen, and 
eventually to abolish government as we understand it,” * alto- 
gether. 

Let us be just to this darker as well as to the brighter form of 
Socialism. Anarchism has a bad name, partly because of 


*Kirkup. Inquiry into Socialism, 1887, p. 121. 
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anarchists’ violent deeds, partly in that the word, through its 
associations, suggests riot. But the thoughtful anarchists, Prince 
Krapotkin, the late Stephen Pearl Andrews, B. R. Tucker, 
Victor Yarros, and the other “individualistic” socialists, are not 
men of blood. The distinguishing characteristic of the sect is 
in their view, not bomb-throwing, but disbelief in government. ' 
The fact that some anarchists seek to put down government by 
force misleads people, they say, to take an incident of the doc- 
trine, logically no part of it at all, as its essence. 

The original idea of anarchism was simply that all political 
rule and authority, as distinguished from mere administration, 
can be and ought to be done away. As wise and conservative 
men as ever lived have called government an evil, though a 
necessary one. Such has till yesterday been the most orthodox 
of political philosophy. Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and the 
great men of the French Revolution expounded it as part of an 
alleged “law of nature.” Herbert Spencer avows it still, and, 
so, in effect, do numbers of popular American teachers. The 
press as yet hardly recognizes any other view. Now, begging the 
pardon of Mr. Spencer and his school, the teaching that gov- 
ernment is an evil, is essentially anarchism. The anarchist enthu- 
siastically adopts it, simply omitting the one word “necessary.” 
Government is an evil, but a dispensable one: let us break its 
bands asunder and cast away its cords from us. 

It is here that anarchists and socialists divide. The strictly 
economic tenets of the two parties are identical. Both restrict 
the legitimate range of private property to that wealth which, 
like food, clothing, houses, books, and similar personal belong- 
ings, has no other destination but to be consumed, making it the 
business of society in general to administer both the great 
instrumentalities of production, land and capital. They agree 
in repudiating as an accursed thing the entire /aissez-faire belief. 
The system of free competition, both say, never brings with it 
fair competition, but is instead a ruthless war of strong with 
weak. It is wasteful, they further affirm, through lack of co-or- 


*“ Anarchy” means, literally, “the absence of rule or government.” 
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dination in industry and through failure neatly to adjust supply 
and demand; and it continually lets vast amounts of land and 
capital lie idle, because this is cheaper for the owners, murder- 
ous as it is for society. 

And the two philosophies are at one in assuming that the 
public conduct of productive industry would remedy these evils. 
The thought is that an indefinitely more copious production 
would thus result, making it safe heavily to bond the country, if 
necessary, to pay off present proprietors. The improvement is 
expected to come in part from a more perfect organization of 
industry, saving waste of labor and of capital, but mainly from 
the fresh hope and courage which would inspire the laboring 
masses. All willing to work might have work. Thirst for 
inordinate wealth would cease. Every hour’s toil would be paid 
for at its true worth, no deduction being made to pamper the 
lazy capitalist in his useless life. Through a system of labor- 
time money, each commodity or service would be purchasable 
at its precise cost in labor. Society would no longer be robbed 
by gambling in stocks or produce, or industry palsied by fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. Commercial crises would be 
unknown, while, corporations being no longer possible, their 
threat to just government, along with the frauds of their mana- 
gers, would have passed away forever. 

Karl Rodbertus was born in 1805. His father was a pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Greifswald. The young man 
visited various universities in the course of his education, pursu- 
ing law, political economy, history, and philology. He also 
traveled for a time. Then he settled down upon his estate of 
Jagetzow, in Pomerania, from which, after a common German 
custom, he is often styled ‘ Rodbertus-Jagetzow.” But Rod- 
bertus was not, at once, at least, to be permitted the easy life of 
a Prussian “Junker.” He found his way first into the diet of his 
province, then into the second United Prussian diet, which con- 
vened in 1847. He was also a member of the famous Frankfort 
Constituent Assembly of 1848, and labored most zealously to 
bring the Prussian government to adopt the constitution which 
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that Assembly prepared. Finding this impossible, like a host of 
other noble patriots of his time, he retired from public life, 
disgusted and despairing. When, at last, through the rise of 
Bismarck and the National-Liberal Party, German unity was 
achieved, he saw and gladly recognized the fulfilment of his 
long-cherished hopes. But by this time he had come to regard 
the political ailments of Germany of little consequence compared 
with its social and economic woes; and the consequence was that 
although living till 1875, he could not be persuaded to enter 
politics again, but spent his years and powers in socio-economic 
study and writing. His labors were little known during his life, 
but have since brought him much renown. Among the econo- 
mists of Germany he, not Marx or Lassalle, is considered the 
master-author of the socialist-philosophy 

To do full justice to Rodbertus’s philosophy we should have 
to re-think his criticism of society as now constituted economic- 
ally. He tells us, what every reflecting person knows, that there 
are dreadful insanities in existing economic arrangements. 
Only, far more impressively than any of us can do without 
long and hard study, he sets forth the height, depth and sweep 
of these evils, and tries to show that they are not necessary to. 
the good connected with them and often made their apology. 
We cannot follow the great socialist in detail, but we have from 
him one or two special ideas on the subject which ought not to 
be omitted even in so brief a survey. 

Rodbertus believes that the existing economic society inevit- 
ably encounters commercial panics at frequent intervals. A 
period of prosperous production has place, wages are high and 
goods are multiplied. By and by wares do not sell well, and 
the manufacturers wonder. The explanation, Rodbertus assures. 
us, is perfectly simple. The hand-workers, naturally the great 
mass of the purchasers, cannot continue to purchase freely, 
because the faulty and inequitable distribution which the present 
system inevitably involves, is continually lessening their share 
of the total social product. Want is prevented from becoming 
effective demand. The crisis is a rough method of redressing. 
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the unequal distribution, by getting goods into the hands of the 
poor at less than cost. When, at excruciating pain to all, this 
process has been achieved, the wheels of industry start anew, 
only, however, to become clogged again in due time, by the 
same causes as before. 

Other crying vices of economic life as now regulated are, 
according to our author, riches without merit, poverty without 
demerit, men forced to serve men, cross purposes in production, 
inducing infinite waste and injustice, idle wealth that might be 
aiding industry but is not, fraud in trade and manufacture, and 
the tyranny and menace of corporate power. 

Rodbertus proposes a regimen for the correction of this 
terrible depravity in our economic relations. Its ideas are few 
and simple, but sweeping. Practically they reduce to two. 

One is that the state shall own and administer, as the sole and 
universal entrepreneur, both the essential helps to human produc- 
tion, viz., land and capital proper. The last, capital proper, 
means all wealth whose sole destiny is to increase wealth, such 
as mills, machinery and tools, means of transportation, ware- 
houses, stores, and the like. On the other hand, wealth destined 
for personal use, as clothing, books, works of art, horses, 
carriages, and probably dwellings, though produced by the state, 
could be purchased and be subject to private ownership. Of 
such things every citizen would be free to possess all that his 
industry and thrift would bring him, and to make use of it as he 
pleased, without let or hindrance from any one. 

The other proposition is, that all labor of every kind is to be 
paid for in labor-time-money, or certificates of labor, and the 
prices of all things fixed and stated in terms and denominations 
of the same medium. 

In issuing these certificates to pay labor, the hour or day of 
ordinary, unskilled labor is to be taken as the unit, and all forms 
of skilled labor to be reduced to a common denominator with 
this, by accurately ascertaining the time and cost required to 
master those higher forms. Thus, while the street-sweeper or 
the shoveler would get a unit of the time-money for his day’s 
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work, the journeyman watchmaker would get, perhaps, four for 
his, the master watchmaker seven or eight, and so on. All 
money and all wages or salaries will consist of tickets represent- 
ing so many hours or days of simple labor. 

Each product of labor, on the other hand, is to be stamped 
with the number of hours spent in its production, the skilled 
labor, if any, being reduced to its equivalent amount of simple 
labor. 

Suppose the whole community’s-day’s work to embrace nine 
million individual-day’s works of six hours each, unequal quality 
and intensity being reduced to simple labor time. Then the 
whole daily product will be equivalent to six community-hours 
of work, or to fifty-four million individual-hours of work. If 
the daily demand for public purposes averaged one-third of the 
product of a community-day’s work, a very liberal estimate, 
there would remain as goods to be consumed each day by indi- 
viduals the equivalent in cost of four community or thirty-six 
million individual labor hours. 

Provided the kinds and groups of goods composing the part 
of the national product consumable by individuals, could be 
made, through precise statistics and practical equalization from 
the public reserves, to © respond exactly to the kinds and 
groups of individual demands, then one could calculate exactly 
what part or multiple of a single average day’s work each por- 
tion of every kind of goods ought to exchange for, so as to 
attach the proper label A man’s orders upon the various forms 
of goods desired and accessible could cover at least two-thirds 
of the product of his normal day’s work of six hours.’ In fact, 
products left behind by deceased people with gifts from the 
public spirited would probably cover so much of the public need 
that each citizen could, as a rule, consume nearly all that he 
created. 

You work, and your pay consists in an amount of labor-time 
tickets precisely answering to the number of hours you have 
wrought, reduced to the simple labor hour scale. Wishing to 


* SCHAFFLE, Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers, iii, pp. 334, seg. 
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purchase, you are given, at any of the state’s bazaars, wares 
whose cost in labor-time, as stamped on them, precisely equals 
the labor-time which it took you to earn the tickets given in 
payment. ‘To every man according as his work shall be.” 

See what, according to the socialist expectation, follows from 
the realization of these two ideas, state industry and time- 
money. 

1. Crises come no more. There is just enough production in 
each line to answer the demand, as revealed by careful statis- 
tics; while, since workers now get their full share of product, 
want in every case becomes effective demand, so that no stock 
is left over. No shops or machinery rot unused. The New 
York Central Railway no longer hauls San Francisco freight 
from Rochester first to New York and then straight back 
through Rochester again. Fatal competition of railway with 
railway and of shop with shop is abolished forever. 

2. Every one who will has work, and at an absolutely fair and 
equitable wage, out of which nothing is kept back to pamper any 
one in idJeness; yet no one, in order to secure work or to keep 
it, has to duck or subject himself to his fellow-man. 

3. Corporations exist no longer, since there is no work for 
them: the state producing everything which any one demands. 
Also, corporations gone, stocks, the stock market, and the 
whole blood-sucking business attaching thereto, is entirely 
banished. 

4. Money, as known to history, is no more, having given way 
to a substitute far its superior. Its fluctuations, with the silent 
blight they used to spread abroad, no longer afflict. Gold and 
silver may all be used in the arts. If their cheapness disgusts 
people with them, far less will be produced and so much toil set 
free for things more useful. 

5. The full benefit of monopolies and of production on a 
gigantic scale will be realized, and will contribute, not to feed 
and foster a small band of dourgeoisie barons, but to enrich and 
exalt to a rational life the entire commonalty of us now in vain 
struggling to rise. 
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We have thus set forth Rodbertus’s diagnosis of Society’s 
economic disease, and his proposal for a cure. Both have been 
described fairly, and indeed sympathetically rather than the re- 
verse. How far, now, can we agree with the teacher whom we 
have been following ? 

Most of us would probably go a good way toward acquies- 
cence in his account of our economic distress. Altogether val- 
uable as well as grave is the truth he tells us in that regard. 
But when the renowned German proposes for the cure his 
thoroughgoing scheme of state undertakings, we make a long 
pause. Many pause and do no more; or if they speak it is 
only to curse and swear. That is not right. Wise are the 
words of Scheffle: ‘You have not refuted a practical thought 
when you have sketched no plan whatever by which it might 
conceivably be carried out, or even drawn a caricature of such. 
Fairly to judge ideas of this sort, having a practical aim, you 
must set to work by supposing the most reasonable scheme for 
their execution which you can think of.” 

Public ownership of land and capital is of course quite con- 
ceivable. Already, here as in every other civilized country, the 
state is the greatest single owner of both capital and land, and 
the most extensive single employer of labor. If necessary, it 
may extend its economic sphere. 

But such state contractorship would avail nothing apart from 
the institution of labor-time money, to fix the prices of things 
by their cost, and about this a thousand insurmountable diffi- 
culties gather. 

Do not count as chief among these the problem of reducing 
the different forms of activity usually recognized as labor to 
hours of common labor, because, the system being once launched, 
_ any kind of ordinary toil at first estimated too low would be de- 
serted, as any appraised too high would be sought by crowds 
and overdone. 

Another step, however, brings us to utter perplexity. While 
labor is the main cause of value, there are various con-causes, so 
that the amount of labor in a commodity is almost never, and 
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never with certainty, a measure of its value. And further, even 
were labor a perfect gauge of value in every case, it is impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the amount of labor stored up in 
any given article. You cannot find out how much labor is in a 
thing, and if you could, it would not exhibit its value. These 
facts make Rodbertus’s scheme utterly unworkable, or at least so 
complex and hard of application as to destroy all hope from it 
of greater equity in distribution than now exists. 

The labor of public officers, of teachers, and of men engaged 
in useful scientific pursuits enters into every manufactured com- 
modity but intangibly and very unequally. Still if you wish to 
allow for it, to increase the price of a brick, say, to help to liqui- 
date the chief justice’s salary, there is no other way than to lump 
his saiary with all expenses of that order, and to distribute the 
resultant sum over bricks and other products according to their 
cost apart from these peculiar general expenses. Such distribu- 
tion could not be effected with more than the roughest approach 
to fairness. 

This is perhaps why Rodbertus does not pretend to reckon 
governmental expenses and the like, or even salaries for super- 
intendence or for any form of intellectual work, into the cost of 
producing wares, and why he identifies labor with material labor. 
But he does not thus evade the difficulty, since he is forced to 
institute a system of taxation to meet those general outlays, and 
the assessment of the tax would involve the very same inequity 
as the distribution of the cost just referred to. 

Again, the labor of a painter or sculptor, of an architect, of 
an orator, of a singer, of a skilled physician, is material labor — 
labor therefore in Rodbertus’s sense. But how can such species 
of exertion be reduced to a time scale? Who, for instance, will 
undertake to measure in hours of simple labor one hour’s work 
of that great contemporary surgeon who has performed ovari- 
otomy one hundred and twenty five times without the loss of a 
life ?* 
* Dr. THoMas KEITH, of Edinburgh. Dr. Tomson TAlIt, of Birmingham, reported 
in the British Medical Fournal, Nov. 17, 1888, p. 1096, his second series of 1,000 ab- 
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Again, suppose that a laborer has been receiving for a given 
amount of work ten hours of labor-time money, but that after 
some months the numbers crowding into his trade make it clear 
that nine hours was his proper wage. He is accordingly cut 
down to nine hours. Is the state at the same time to lower the 
label-price of that product ten per cent., that is, from ten hours 
to nine? Manifestly not, for that were to throw away what was 
unsold at the time of the reduction. The price would have to 
be reduced gradually from ten hours to nine; but every one who 
has purchased before that figure is reached, will have been, by 
Rodbertus’s principles, cheated, having been forced to pay for 
his ware more than its labor-cost.. The same occurs if a ware 
has been costing a hundred hours of labor-time, and a new 
machine is invented which reduces this number to fifty. The 
price must be lowered gradually or the old stock will be wasted. 

Again, there are certain desirable goods which cannot be 
placed in the market every day in quantities just sufficient to 
supply all who want them. Potatoes may rot between two 
harvests. In agriculture, no art will ever be able to equate 
supply and demand exactly. During the snow blockade of 
March, 1888, milk sold in New York city one day for five and 
six dollars per can of forty quarts, and the second day after for 
a dollar. There is hardly one product which may not at times 
thus have to be offered at a scarcity-price instead of its cost- 
price. Ifthe price in such a case is simply the labor cost, only 
the first comers after the turning out of each new batch can be 
served, the rest going entirely without. Were the commodity 
bread-corn, they would starve to death. Such “getting left” 
would be as bad as old /atssez-faire privations, not to be tolerated. 

But there would be no means of avoiding it except to raise the 
dominal sections performed within the last four years. Death rate, 5.3 percent. His 
ovarian and per-ovarian cysts showed a death rate of 3.3 per cent. This is the most 
remarkable record of 1,000 abdominal sections as yet reported, In his previous re- 


port of 1,000 cases the death rate was 9.2 per cent. His last thousand reduced it to 
5.3 per cent., a great improvement. 


* For this, and the strictures immediately following, I am indebted to ADLER, Xod- 
bertus, 69 seg. 
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price and find out who wanted such articles most, —departing, 
that is, from cost price, and so from Rodbertus’s principles. 

Again, there are very many articles, like wine, wood, and 
timber, which, after their production proper, take on value by 
simple lapse of time. Our author’s theory requires us to sell 
old wine at practically the same cost as new, seasoned timber as 
low as green. But if we do, depend upon it, lame and asthmatic 
people will never get any old wine or seasoned woods, all being 
taken before they arrive. Such things, too, must be sold at 
prices not according with their cost, but according with the 
demand for them. 

There will, also, in spite of the best possible management, be 
shopworn goods, goods left over from the old year, and goods 
out of taste as to style, an enormous class in all, which must 
either be thrown away or disposed of according to demand, at 
far less than cost. 

Again, the productivity of a nation’s labor varies with periods. 
Now the prices of wares for the current period, if the rule is 
followed, must of course be fixed according to their labor-cost 
in some preceding period. In all likelihood, therefore, it will 
never happen that labor will be exactly remunerated according 
to the theory, and the dissidence must often be immense. The 
only way to mollify this evil, which can never be entirely 
removed, will be to price nearly every class of goods, now 
higher, now lower, than their cost.‘ This fault of the theory is 
wholly independent of the preceding ones. Sometimes it would 
of course more or less offset the others; sometimes it would 
aggravate them. 

This criticism suggests another, that, in the long run, as pro- 
duction is cheapened, labor-tickets that have been some months 
outstanding increase in purchasing power. Two results follow 
from this, both significant: (1) the utter impossibility of label- 
ling goods in agreement with the costs of all tickets, old and 
new, that purchasers may offer; and (2) the encouragement of 
hoarding, which is contrary to the entire genius of Socialism. 
* ADLER, Rodbertus, 71. 
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The tickets, we well know, under Socialism are not to be per- 
mitted to draw interest. How, unless through punitory statute, 
loaning at interest will be prevented by Socialism, the writer for 
his part could never see. The system certainly admits of it. It 
must be intended to make borrowing and lending a crime. 

Again, the demand for a given class of goods, and also the 
pressure into a given avenue of labor, will vary with the years, 
and it may thus come to pass that a given sort of work grows 
popular just as the demand for its products falls off. The state 
must either lower the wages for such industry, raising them 
when the reverse conditions prevail, or else assume the tyrannical 
office of forcing citizens into and out of employments like so 
many cattle. 

Again, it is a principle of the method we are studying, that 
the labor-time-certificates existing at any moment shall foot up 
in hours exactly the same aggregate as the time-cost labels on 
all the state’s products then remaining unsold.‘ Accordingly, 
when, as for instance in case of scarce wares, prices above cost 
have had to be affixed to labels, all other wares must be relabelled 
below cost to preserve the balance between the label-aggregate 
and the time-money aggregate. 

One cannot help mentioning it as another count against the 
plan of society here under review, that by it all foreign trade 
would probably have to be excluded in order to keep goods 
from being sold at less than state cost at home. That would, of 
course, throw the domestic supply and demand into confusion 
and hence be inadmissible. But the restriction thus rendered 
necessary could not but entail needless cost in production, 
besides greatly hindering in its march the world’s civilization. 
The alternative to exclusion would be foreign trade under state 
regulation, but there is no way by which the cost of imports in 
domestic labor-time could be kept the same for any number of 
weeks. 

We have thus discovered, it would seem, that Rodbertus’s and 


* Tickets paid in for goods are supposed to be destroyed or else placed in reserve 
to be paid out as wages for the creation of new goods. 
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incidentally that every effort to make cost the rule of price must 
fail. Rodbertus’s plan would, it is believed, leave the gap 
between prices and costs fully as great as it is under free com- 
petition; while it would secure this far approach only by con- 
tinual artificial tinkering with price-lists, which would at best be 
costly, and would keep the public authorities under perpetual 
suspicion of jobbery. 

This opens another difficulty. Suppose that the scheme were 
intrinsically feasible, and that all we have thus far urged to the 
contrary had to be unsaid. To succeed, such a social order as 
Rodbertus wished would require in public servants not only 
almost preternatural skill, but also a stoical hardihood of integ- 
rity more difficult as yet to find than the philosopher's stone. 

And it is impossible to suppose that that wonderful process of 
invention, mastering nature and bringing forth ever new devices 
for the comfort and the elevation of mankind, would go on as 
now were the spurs of individual initiative and special personal 
profit removed. It is easy to reply that philanthropy will take 
the place of these It might, but whence is the philanthropy to 
come? Give us love of man in due degree, and we can work 
the present system felicitously. 

And the proletariat? You will read socialists’ tomes in vain 
for any sufficing word telling how their system is after all to 
remedy unenforced poverty. There are hints. We learn, for 
instance, that when it amounts to something to save and lay up 
and try to get ahead, people will be thrifty. There is much in 
this thought, but there is not enough. Hope, even certainty, of 
competence by work will not cure that deep, that total depravity 
of laziness which curses at least one per cent. even of our Saxon 
population. Go into any country town of New England.. Look 
around, and you shall find middle-aged American men in rags, 
without a cent’s worth of property or of credit, who but for this 
damnable economic vice might be independently well off; with- 
out large families, never sick, having never seen a day when 
they could not have earned fair wages if willing to work. What 
would Socialism boot such men? Nothing. Their need is a 
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moral one. That, however, is a species of lack which no social- 
ist ever properly recognizes. 

Finally, let the socialist deny it or disguise it as he will, his 
ordering of our economic life would certainly dull energy, repress 
personal initiative and level humanity downward a good way 
while leveling it up, as it might, a little. The whole administra- 
tion of Socialism must be a process of lumping and averaging, 
wherein the best men would be mulcted for doing their best and 
the poorest not mulcted for lagging behind and taking things 
easily. Socialists tell us that in their millenium no charity will 
be given. They cannot, however, mean to let the honest victims 
of accident or misfortune starve. For such there must be regu- 
lar provision. And how will fraud upon the eleemosynary fund 
be prevented then more than now? There can be no mistake: 
the thrifty will continue to be the prey of the thriftless. With- 
out an entire transformation of human nature, no system of 
Socialism yet devised offers any relief that cannot be had by 
other means; while any such resort must threaten evils the most 
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THE PRICE OF WHEAT SINCE 1867. 


The year 1867 marks the highest point reached by the annual 
average price of wheat since wheat production on a considerable 
scale for the foreign market became a recognized feature of 
American farming." The immediate cause of this high price was 
the occurrence of two successive bad seasons in 1866 and 1867.? 

The wheat harvests of 1866 and 1867 gave an unusually low 
yield both in Europe and America; the former being worse in 
America and the latter in Europe. The American corn crop 
was also deficient in yield for both years, especially 1867, and 
of low grade. The acreage sown to wheat in America increased 
greatly these years, and the result was a larger aggregate pro- 
duction of wheat in 1867 than for some years previous. (See 
Chart IV.) 

Such was the situation of the wheat supply after the harvest 
of 1867. The situation of American farming generally, so far 


* No. 2 Spring Wheat in the Chicago market averaged $1.43 (gold) for the year. 
In New York, Milwaukee Club averaged $1.75. 


* It is to be noted by way of orientation that the wheat crops available for the gen- 
eral market had been, on the whole, very good in 1863 and 1864; especially the for- 
mer year, which was, in the United Kingdom particularly, and to a good extent in 
Continental Europe, the most satisfactory wheat harvest for a long series of years. 
Much the same is true of other grains for those years. In America the wheat crop 
was good in 1863, and had been excellent for two or three years previous; while in 
1864 the American wheat crop was over average yield, but the acreage was smaller 
than the previous year, and the output was consequently somewhat short. The har- 
vest of 1865, both in Europe and America, fell slightly short of an average yield. 
The harvests of the years 1863-7, taking into account the total available product, form 
a decreasing series, beginning with one of the very best grain crops of the century 
and closing with one of the worst. 


3 “ 1866, therefore, will be memorable as a year of pestilence, war, scarcity, Irish 
discontent, and as a year in which occurred the most extensive and severe financial 
crisis of the present century;” (London Economist, ‘Commercial History and Review,’ 
1867;) “The harvest of 1867 was almost universally bad or indifferent. ... The 
winter of 1866-7 was exceptionally severe—especially in this country. ... Over the 
whole north of Europe and a considerable part of Germany, the grain crops of 1867 
were alarmingly deficient. The maize also failed to the extent of a third, or even a 
half. ... The potato crop is reckoned the worst since 1845-6. ... The only 
really great crops have been in Hungary and along the lower Danube.” (J/éid. 1868) 
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as concerns the prices obtainable for staple products, was fairly 
good; but prices were better, relatively, for grains than for meat 
products. The average for wheat, corn, oats, beef, pork, lard, 
butter, in the New York market was higher for the two years 
1867 and 1868 than it has been since that time." 

1867-8 marks the summit of the price movement in farm 
products generally.* The trend of prices for agricultural staples 
in this country —and to a slightly less extent in England and on 
the continent of Europe—for some years previous had been up- 
wards; from about 1863 it had been pretty strongly upwards. 
Since this time it has been generally downwards, broken only by 
an occasional temporary recovery, until the last few years. 
Something similar is true of the price movement of staple com- 
modities generally, taking the period as a whole.3_ But the tem- 
porary movement of general prices for the time being, at this 
precise point (1867-8), was not in the same direction as that 
of staple farm products. General prices were declining. 
1867-8 was a period of depression in business generally. The 
industries that are not immediately dependent on the seasons 
had reached their highest activity, for the time, earlier than this ; 
the speculative movement had culminated in 1866, and business 
was now dull. But farming did not share in the general feeling 
of depression that prevailed in other industries in 1867-8, nor 
had it shared appreciably in the buoyant, not to say feverish, 
activity of the years immediately preceding. In short, the forces 
which controlled the situation for American farming were not 
the same that went to make the general industrial situation. It 
mattered little whether general business was brisk or dull so long 


* The prices referred to here and elsewhere in this paper, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are gold prices averaged for the calendar year. 

* This applies to what is known in Northern and Eastern markets as Farm Pro- 
duce, and takes no account of cotton, tobacco, sugar or rice. These products of 
Southern farming, as well as wool and fruits, are hardly to be classed with grains 
and meat products in any discussion of prices from the standpoint of the wheat pro- 
ducer. 


3See the tables of Mr. AUGUSTUS SAUERBECK; Fournal of the Statistical Society, 
September, 1886, and those of Dr. A. SOETBEER, in his Materialien. 
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as the seasons favored American crops and prices. And, deter- 
mined by the character of the seasons, the tone of American 
farming was markedly depressed in 1865-6, when other indus- 
tries were buoyant, and distinctly active in 1867-8, when times 
generally were dull.’ 

With respect to methods and appliances directly affecting 
wheat production and wheat prices, the following facts may 
serve to characterize the situation at the point (1867-8) 
selected as the beginning of the period under discussion: 

The latest great advance in wheat-farming machinery was the 
self-rake reaper, which was rapidly being adopted during and 
immediately after the war. In ocean transportation, the iron 
steamship was fast replacing the sailing vessels of earlier years. 
Inland, from western markets to the seaboard, grain was carried 
by water wherever that was practicable. Shipments of grain 
from Chicago eastward were by lake-and-canal, with virtually 
no all-rail or lake-and-rail competition.* Ocean freights in 
1867-8 were low as compared with what they usually were 
both before and after that time. Inland freights and local 


* The reason for this course of things seems to have been partly that the foreign 
demand for American farm produce was not specially urgent immediately after the 
war (relatively large surpluses of grain having been carried over from previous 
good years in Europe), partly that American crops in 1865 and 1866 were very 
moderate or deficient, and partly that the premium on gold was rapidly declining, so 
as to mask the actual advance that was taking place in agricultural staples (which 
for some purposes practically amounted to a decline in price). By the summer of 
1866 the first and last of these causes had ceased to act. The crops for the next two 
years were under average, but the foreign demand increased greatly in urgency and 
the premium on gold remained nearly stationary. At the same time there was a 
marked decline in the prices of other staples—which was to the advantage of the 
farmer—and when 1868 proved a fair average, or at the worst a slightly deficient 
season, with no obtrusive ill-fortune to oftset the favorable state of the markets, the 
farmers of the wheat producing sections had reason to be well content. 

* Both wheat and corn had been received in New York from the West by rail 
before 1870, and, indeed, in some appreciable quantity, but these shipments were 
accounted a temporary and anomalous diversion rather than a serious competition with 
the water route. 

3There had been an “over-production” of steam topnage during the 


years 
immediately preceding, and freights were recognized to be ruling unduly low in 
consequence. 
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charges were high, as measured by standards since grown 
familiar to the grain trade. Lake-and-canal freights to New 
York were rather high even as compared with what they had 
been immediately before the war." See Chart I. B. The “center 
line of production” of wheat in 1867 was very close to the 
eastern boundary of Illinois. (For the movement of the acreage 
sown to wheat at this time see Charts IV. and V.) 


NOTE TO CHART I. 

A. The lines for wheat in Chicago and in New York are, as near as may be, for 
the same grade down to 1889, and therefore afford a fairly accurate comparison of the 
course of prices in those two markets. For 1890 and 1891 the New York price is 
that of No. 2 Red Winter, which at those dates was very nearly coincident with No. 2 
Spring — perhaps a trifle over the latter. 

The line traced by American wheat in the London market is, therefore, not avail- 
able for a precise comparison with the American price. In comparing the lines it 
should be borne in mind that No. 2 Red Winter wheat ruled from one or two cents to 
ten or twelve cents above No. 2 Spring during the earlier years covered by the chart 
—down to about 1881-2; and that during the later years the difference has been 
slight and shifting —sometimes in favor of one, sometimes of the other. On this 
account, the rate of approach of the American price to the English price during the 
period appears greater on the chart than it has been in fact. 

The line for British wheat represents the actual average of the selling price of wheat 
in the towns of the United Kingdom from which returns are collected. It therefore 
indicates price without regard to grade, and any comparison of this line with the other 
lines of the chart can be of value only as suggesting the relative course of prices, rather 
than as furnishing anything in the nature of a demonstration. Wherever —during the 
earlier years —the line for British wheat falls considerably below that for No. 2 Red 
Winter in London, it is to be taken, generally, as indicating that the British crop of 


* The Financial and Commercial Chronicle of May 8, 1869, gives details of the cost 
of transporting a bushel of wheat from the Mississippi river to New York as follows :— 


Freight by rail to Chicago (200 miles) - 20 cents, 
Freight, Chicago to Buffalo, by Lake - 
Freight, Canal to New York - 13% “ 
Expenses in New York - “ 


Total expenses 
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that year was of under average quality. Grade for grade, British wheat at that time 
was preferred to American. During the later years—from about 1880—the great 
and permanent decline of British wheat relatively to No. 2 Red Winter is due to the 
fact that with the adoption of the most modern methods of milling the harder and 
stronger American wheats have come to be preferred to British wheat that may be 
otherwise of unexceptionable character. 

B. The lines traced on the chart by freight rates from Chicago to New York are 
computed in currency, for the years of depreciated paper money. That for lake - and - 
canal represents the charges only for the months during which the canals were open 
each year, and is consequently not to be taken as a true yearly average. That for 
all-rail represents the yearly average, and after about 1876-77 it may be taken as an 
approximately true indication of freights. It is, however, to be noted that the figures 
it indicates are probably always, but not uniformly, too high; partly because little, or 
sometimes no grain was shipped at the highest rates quoted, and partly because there 
is no means of knowing how far the figures published were cut under. The making 
of special rates, sometimes very considerably below published tariffs, was always 
practiced, sometimes to a very great extent. These lines are, therefore, also not 
available for any precise comparison. 

In converting English quotations into American terms, the penny has been rated at 
two cents. Consequently these quotations, as traced on the chart, range some 14 per 
cent. lower than a more exact computation would make them. 

The figures for inland freights may be found in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, or in the reports of the New York Produce Exchange, or of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Those for ocean freights in either of the two latter publications or 
in the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


It appears on closer study of the price movement of wheat 


and the development of the forces which determined the move- 
ment during the years from 1867 to the present, that the course 
of development falls into three more or less clearly defined 
periods— 1867-73, 1873-1882, and 1882-91. The last four 
years, 1887-91, may perhaps as properly be counted as the 
initial stage of a new phase of the development, but the nearness 
of this last change to the present, as well as the fact that the 
characteristic features of the change are not yet sufficiently 
defined for satisfactory discussion as a separate whole, will pre- 
vent these years from being taken up as a distinct period. 


I. 1867-1873. 
From 1867 to 1870 the average of prices of staple farm 
products, as a whole, kept very much on a level. This was not 
due to a uniformity of movement of the whole, nor to a steadi- 
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ness on part of the different items. Wheat declined during the 
latter half of 1868, and the decline continued in 1869. It 
remained low through 1870, and rose again in 1871. The course 
of prices in none of the other staples ran parallel with that of 


wheat, and the lines traced by the members of the group during 


these years do not show the presence of any single controlling 
force. The line for wheat runs boldly across that for the group 
as a whole in 1870-72, wheat prices rising very distinctly, while 
prices for all the rest of the group fall, strongly and unitedly 
(see Chart II.). In 1873-the line for wheat shares the general 
downward trend of the group as a whole; after which all 
parallelism between the course of wheat prices and prices of 
other staples apparently ceases, until 1877. In general, during 
the twelve years from 1867 to 1878, wheat prices run a course 
apparently independent of the prices of other staple farm 
products. Closer study of the causes which controlled wheat 
prices in those years will show that there were special forces 
acting on wheat sufficient to account for this apparent anomaly. 

Neither can it be said that wheat prices follow the general 
course of prices for other than agricultural products at the time. 
Wheat prices, and other agricultural prices as well, partook only 
in a superficial way of the general speculative advance of the 
years 1871 to 1873. Nor do agricultural prices enter on the 
decline that followed the break of the speculative movement, 
until it had been in progress for over a year in general prices. 
It isonly when a considerable series of years is taken as a whole 
that the parallelism between the course of agricultural prices and 
of prices generally at this time becomes apparent. It is true of 
wheat and of other agricultural staples, as it is of commodities 
generally, that prices ruled higher during the closing years of 
the sixties than they did ten years later. 

As to the detailed movements by which this general course of 
prices was worked out. The year 1869 was one of depression in 
farming; the corn crop was short and of poor quality; the season 
had been cold and wet; wheat gave a large yield, and the winter 
wheat was of very fair quality, but much of the spring wheat 
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was low grade. The crops of 1868 had depressed prices for the 
early part of the year, and the new crops did nothing towards a 
recovery. The British wheat crop was about an average, and 
altogether there was no large demand for American wheat 
abroad. Taken as a whole, 1870 was rather a featureless year for 
wheat. There was a medium crop, of moderate grade. Corn 
was a large crop and of high grade. The crop of the United 
Kingdom was slightly over average bulk, and distinctly over 
average quality. The outbreak of the French-German war 
brought prices to a higher level for short time; and later, when 
the fall of Paris and the close of the war was looked for, prices 
advanced again. Late in 1870 and during the early months of 
1871 wheat advanced on the strength of an expected increased 
demand on the return of peace, and also on the strength of a 
considerable diminution of the stocks below what had been on 
hand a year or two earlier. Supplies had been unusually large 
in 1868 and 1869, and it may be set down that prices of wheat 
had been abnormally depressed for a year or two on that account. 
So that, independently of known facts as to the change in the 
size of the stocks on hand, the change in acreage during the 
years in question reflect the fact that prices were ruling “too 
low” in 1869 and 1870. In the normal course of things at the 
time, apart from fortuitous circumstances, the wheat area ought 
to have increased with some rapidity. 

From 1867 to 1869 there is an increase in acreage of some 
magnitude, but in 1870 there is an absolute decrease, followed by 
an increase in 1871 of rather less than the average annual 
increase for the years 1867-73. But what is more significant 
still, than the figures for the aggregate wheat area, is the 
manner in which the figures for particular sections of the 
cuuntry vary. In the older sections (groups I. and II. of Chart 
V.) the acreage in wheat declined in 1869, apparently in con- 
sequence of the decline in price that had set in during the 
latter half of 1868, and of an advance in the prices of hog 
products, and perhaps in part because of a low yield. But 
1869 was a year of exceptionally good yield, especially of 
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winter wheat, which is grown in those older sections, and 
wheat-growing proved profitable for the year, in spite of low 
prices; and the following year the acreage sowed to wheat was 
about as large as it had been the previous year. In the new 
wheat country west of the Mississippi, and in California; where 
the cultivated area was increasing fast; where the farmers had 
virtually undertaken, on the strength of the prices of previous 
years, to increase their crops the coming year; and where wheat 
was practically the only available crop; there the change from 
an increase of wheat acreage to a standstill or a decrease was not 
easily carried out, and did not take place with the same prompt- 
ness. The farming of that country was based on the increase of 
the wheat acreage as its vital principle, and it consequently took 
time to effect a change. A decrease in wheat acreage in those 
states would mean pretty much the same as a decrease in the 
total number of acres of cultivated land. The acreage in those 
sections, therefore, went on increasing strongly, especially in the 
trans-Mississippi states, in 1869; but, although the yield in 1869 
had been good, there was a decrease in wheat area of some 
500,000 acres in those sections for 1870. The decline in price 
seems to have acted as a distinct check to wheat-growing, from 
which the wheat states of the Northwest had to take time to 
recover ; in fact, they had to wait for a fresh wave of immigration. 
The variation in acreage corresponding to the variation in price 
suggests that the price at which wheat could be profitably 
grown in 1868-73 was such a price as would be indicated in the 
Chicago market at that time by something between $1.25 and 
$0.85 gold, or $1.75 and $1 currency. Probably it is safe to say 
that an average price much below $1 gold for No. 2 Spring in 
the Chicago market, would not have been sufficient to induce any 
increase of the acreage cultivated in wheat during those years. 

The years 1871-72 were years of slightly under average yield 
in America, and somewhat more below average in Great Britain, 
with a considerable demand for wheat on the Continent. The 
corn crop of both years was also a little short of the previous 
year, on account of a reduced acreage. The crops of 1870, 1871 
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and 1872 sold at good prices. Probably the prices obtained by 
the farmers at the local markets in the newer wheat regions of 
the West were very nearly as good as what they had realized for 
the crops of 1866 and 1867. The proximate cause which deter- 
mined the price of each successive crop of wheat down to 1873, 
was the same as since that time. It is the crop and the crop 
prospect of wheat. Second and subsidiary to it is the character 
of the harvest of other grains.*| The crop, the available supply, 
is the immediate controlling factor in making the price of wheat. 
That has of course held true since 1873 as it did before. But the 
general causes that have operated to determine the course of the 
price of wheat, and, in some degree to determine the magnitude 
of the available supply, have not been altogether the same since 
that year as they were for the years immediately preceding. 
Taken as a whole, these six years (1868-73) were a period of 
decline in wheat prices, both absolutely and relatively to prices 
of staples generally. (See Chart III.) It was a period, for the 
most part, of a sluggish condition of trade, though general prices 
as computed in gold were not on the whole declining after 1868. 
With that year began the movement in railroad building that 
afterward became the characteristic feature and gave the tone to 
the business situation down to 1873. The speculation and 
inflation of values which became perceptible in 1870 and reached 
a climax in 1873, did not affect farming in any appreciable 
degree. Its influence on agricultural prices is not exactly 
imperceptible, but to all appearances it had a very inconsider- 
able effect in the way of advancing prices of farm products. 
There is, in the nature of things, no reason why American 
agriculture, and especially wheat farming, should have shared 
greatly in the boom of those years. The boom did very little 
to increase the demand for farm products, and it did nothing at 
all to decrease their cost of production at the time. On the 


* Mr. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE has shown (Fournal of the Statistical Society, December, 
1879) that from 1852 to 1872 the price of wheat had very generally varied inversely 
as the British crop. Since that time a like statement will hold true if, instead of the 
British crop alone, the entire available wheat harvest of the world is taken into 


account, 
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contrary it distinctly acted to increase their cost. Prices of 
what the farmers had to buy were advancing, through the action 
of causes that had but a remote and indirect influence on the 
prices of what the farmers had to sell. Improvements were 
being introduced in the production and transportation of grain 
and other products, but not at any greater rate than the use of 
like improved processes and methods was increasing in other 
branches of industry. 

The main facts bearing on wheat prices in the years imme- 
diately previous to the crisis of 1873 are these: American wheat 
crops were fair or moderate; corn crops were above average 
after 1869; freights were high, and, on the whole tending to 
advance; commissions and charges for storage, handling, etc., 
were heavy, but they were in process of improvement; British 
crops, and European crops generally, were, on the whole, fair or 
moderately short, so that there was an active and growing, but 
for the most part not a very urgent export demand; there was a 
speculative movement of considerable intensity, especially in 
1871-2, in the prices of other than agricultural products; and 
this last fact, on the whole, went to offset the favorable factors in 
a situation that would otherwise have been moderately advan- 
tageous to the wheat farmer. The result was that prices in the 
primary markets ranged too low to greatly stimulate wheat grow- 
ing or to satisfy the farmers of the West, and there was a good 
deal of complaint. Compared with the industries that felt the 
direct impetus of the speculative movement, the profits of wheat 
farming, in the general run, were distinctly moderate. 


II. 1873-1882. 


With 1873 the movement of wheat prices and wheat produc- 
tion entered on a new phase. The commercial crash of that 
year was of course not felt at the time to be an auspicious 
change for wheat farming, but the farming community of the 
wheat-growing country did not long feel the effects of the shock, 
and they never realized that 1873-78 was a season of hard times. 
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These years are the most remarkable period that has been seen 
in American wheat growing. 

After 1872, or more precisely from the time when the pros- 
pect for the harvest of 1873 was falling into definite shape in 
the summer of that year, the price began to decline." It receded 
steadily, with the ordinary fluctuations from month to month, 
until 1875, when it averaged $1.023, currency, or $0.889, gold, 
for the year in Chicago. Then it began to recover in the same 
manner, and, with the single break of the anomalous record of 
1877, the yearly averages show a steady advance, one above 
another, until 1882. The turning point was early in August, 1882. 

As to the movement in acreage. In 1872 the area sown to 
wheat was 20,858,359 acres; in 1880 it was 37,986,717, an 
average annual increase of 2,141,044 acres, or something over 
10 per cent. a year for the whole eight years. The average 
annual increase in acreage during the years 1867-72, the period 
of greatest previous increase, was 905,644 acres, or something 
over five per cent. a year for the whole six years. 

From 1873 to 1880 there was but one crop, that of 1876, that 
was distinctly poor, and one other that was below the normal 
average yield, taking the aggregate wheat crop of the country as 
a whole. The crop of 1881, again, was short, by an average of 
about two bushels per acre; but that of 1882 was nearly as much 
over the average. 

The crop of 1873 was a very good one in this country, and 
distinctly pocr in England and Western Europe. The American 
crop of 1874 was over average in bulk, though much of the 
spring wheat was not very satisfactory in quality, and was also 
lower in yield than the winter wheat; the British crop was 
very good, both in bulk and grade, and that of Western Europe 
generally was very satisfactory. It was distinctly a year of 
abundance. The American corn crop of 1873 had been under 
average, and that of 1874 was poor.” 


* The beginning of the fall in the price of wheat preceded the failure of Jay Cooke 
& Co. by some three months, though there was a heavy drop in wheat also imme- 
diately after the crash which the failure of that firm initiated. 


* The Chicago Board of Trade Report contradicts the statement of the Commis- 
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According to the government report the wheat crop of 1875 
was a bushel short of the normal average yield per acre for the 
whole country, with an unusual proportion of the lower grades 
both in Winter and Spring Wheat.t The British crop was very 
deficient, and that of the Continent was also under average. It 
is to be noted as at least very probable that unusually large 
supplies were carried over this year from the previous harvest. 
Corn yielded much over average in 1875, but there seems to 
have been an unusually large proportion of soft, poor corn. A 
larger amount was exported of this than of any previous corn 
crop. 

In 1876 wheat was a poor crop—worse than any since 1866. 
The spring wheat crop was extremely disappointing in point of 
yield, but on the whole of fair quality. The British crop was 
worse than that of the previous year— 26 per cent. under average 
—and the like is true for the Continent. This year was the last 
of a series of four, during which the average yield per acre of 
wheat in America, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
decreased regularly by about one-half bushel a year; while the last 
two of the four had also been years of very deficient crops abroad. 
The average (gold) price for the twelve months following the 
harvest of 1876 was probably higher in the local markets of the 
West than for any previous period of twelve months. This was 
due partly to the distinctly short crops, and partly to the Russo- 
Turkish war, which put a stop to exports from Eastern Russia in 


sioner of Agriculture as to the corn crop of 1874, but the former seems to have allowed 
too much weight to the condition of the crop in the region tributary to the Chicago 
market, where the crop was good and fairly high grade, and so placed its estimates. 
too high. 


*The Annual Report of the Chicago Board of Trade criticises the Government 
estimate as too high for the Northwest. “The crop of Minnesota and Iowa harvested 
in 1875 was estimated [in the Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture] at 57,000,- 
000 bushels. This was, undoubtedly, considerably in excess of the actual yield of 
merchantable wheat, as no exhibit of deliveries appears in any record that would 
justify a conclusion of its correctness. That crop met the misfortune of wet weather 
in its harvesting and subsequent care, and probably a large amount was lost that 
under more favorable influences would have found its way to market.” Annual 
Report, 1876. Secretary’s Review. 
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the spring of 1877. The prices of other grain, of which there 
was no shortage, seem to have been perceptibly influenced by the 
scarcity of wheat. 

Then follow four extraordinary wheat harvests in America, 
coupled with corn crops every one of which was considerably 
over average, and one of them very abundant, and with nearly 
every other crop ranging over average the greater part of the 
four years. It is to be added that, except in wheat, crops had 
been unusually good for a couple of years before 1877. A draw- 
back-to this favorable showing was the poor crops in the spring 
wheat region of the Northwest in 1878 and 1879, amounting in 
some localities, in the former year, to a complete failure. The 
cause of this was very hot weather shortly before harvest. In 
grade, the crop of 1879 compared favorably with that of 1878, 
especially the spring wheat; which, however, was of low grade 
in both years. 1880 was a better year for the wheat growers of 
the Northwest, though the average yield for the whole country 
did not equal that of the previous year." 

In the United Kingdom the crop was very deficient in 1877, 
but better on the Continent. 1878 was a fair average year, if 
not over average, in England, but under average on the Con- 
tinent taken as a whole. For 1879 the Economist says: “The 
wheat crop, and the harvest generally of 1879, is not only the 
worst in fourteen years [since the failure of 1867], but the 
worst which has occurred, probably, for thirty years.” It was a 
bad year for nearly all of Europe. Though not up to the 
ordinary average, 1880 was a much better year in Europe, and 
the two years following were each an improvement on the next 
before, until the harvest of 1882, which was reported to have 
been “of a fair average kind” for wheat. The grain harvest 


*Altogether, the boast of the Commissioner in his report forthat year seems well 
founded, that the four years of President Hayes’s administration had been more 
productive and more prosperous years for American agriculture than “any other 
continuous four years in our history. They have been years of exceptionally good 
crops of all the different staples grown either for home consumption or export.” 
These four years were, in the main, much more favorable for Winter wheat than for 
Spring. 
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as a whole for that year was “under the average, or slightly 
under the average.” 

As for the American crops of these two years — 1881-2—the 
run of luck of the wheat farmers came to an abrupt reversal in 
1881.7 Winter wheat, especially in the great winter wheat states 
of the Ohio valley and the Lake region, was very seriously deficient, 
both in bulk and grade. The spring wheat crop of the North- 
west was also deficient, but not to as great an extent. In 1882, 
however, there was another very good harvest, — 35 per cent. 
above that of 1881, and nearly equal to that of 1879. But only 
part of the winter wheat crop of that year was marketed at the 
high prices that had ruled in 1881 and early in 1882. The 
price broke suddenly at the time the spring wheat crop was 
being harvested, and never recovered. (See Chart I.) 

The immediate relation between crops and price during these 
years, 1873-82, is a relation not simply between the American 
crop and the American price; it is a relation between the 
aggregate crop of the modern industrial countries and the 
price in the world’s market. A short crop in America, as in 
1875, acts to raise the price; the effect is perceptible in the line 
it traces. But the depressing effect of an extremely abundant 
American crop, as that of 1879, when coupled with a deficiency 
abroad, is not distinctly perceptible in the course of prices for 
the next twelve months. When, however, a deficiency in 
America coincides with a deficiency abroad, as in 1876, the effect 
on the course of prices for the succeeding year is very striking. 

During the years just reviewed, and since that time, the 
American price of wheat has not been governed, habitually or 
mainly, by the volume of the American crop, as was the case, in 
the main, down to the years immediately preceding the civil 
war; nor by the European, or British crop, as was pretty much 
the case during the sixties (more accurately the fifteen or twenty 


* “Tn no season since the inauguration of crop reporting has there been so general 
disaster, invoiving corn, wheat, barley, buckwheat and rye, oats alone being exempted 
from loss.” Report of the Statistician in the Report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, 1881, 
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years, ending about 1872-3); but by the aggregate volume of 
the world’s crop, in which America’s contribution has counted 
sufficiently to distinctly and greatly influence the course of prices 
in the world’s market. Indeed, the American wheat crop 
counted for more as a factor in fixing the yearly price of grain 
during these years, from 1873 to 1881, than any other equally 
distinct single factor, and more than it has counted for, relatively, 
before or since. The American crop during those years 
occupied a position of striking dramatic value. It nearly attained 
the point of a virtual monopoly control of prices. The forces 
which placed it in this commanding position were the fortuitous 
circumstances of the seasons, but the seasons were of so uniform 
a character as to make the position one of some permanence. 

There need be no doubt but that, taken as a whole, wheat 
growing during these years was distinctly profitable. How 
profitable is a question that does not admit of an intelligible 
answer, but there are indications that it was, perhaps, the miost 
paying branch of American farming during a time when 
American farming paid unusually well. During the five or 
six years already spoken of above (pp. 25-47), 1867 to 
1872-3, wheat farming must be held to have been moderately 
profitable, taking the period as a whole; though as much can 
hardly be said for the latter half of those half-dozen years. 
Neither can it be said that wheat farming during that period 
was on the whole a more profitable occupation than agriculture 
generally ; still less can it be said that the inducements 
it offered were great as compared with the average ‘of the 
country’s industries. This is especially true of the years 1869- 
72. For the succeeding period of ten years, however, it may 
safely be asserted that both statements are true. Wheat farming 
compared favorably with other farming, and perhaps still more 
favorably with the average of other industries. 

Chart III. shows the course of prices of five representative 
staple farm products in comparison with the price of wheat. 
The lines of the chart show that the price of wheat ranged 
relatively higher during these years than the average of the 
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prices of wheat, corn, oats, beef, pork and lard; and a further 
detailed comparison with prices of other staple farm products, 
some of which are given in the tables of the Appendix, goes to 
show that the like is true to at least as great an extent when 
wheat is compared with the whole range of farm products. The 
same chart includes, also, the line traced by the course of 
prices of ten staple commodities, all of which are among those 
that go to make up the wheat farmer’s expenditure, and most of 
them are products of industries with which wheat farming may 
fairly be compared. The line traced by these runs, relatively, 
still lower even than that for staple farm products during these 
years. A more detailed comparison with prices ruling in other 
goods during the same years does not by any means tend to 
vitiate the inference which the lines of the chart offer 

If the conditions of production, therefore, had remained the 
same throughout the period as they were during the years 
immediately preceding, both in wheat and other farming and in 
other industries, it would follow that wheat farming had gained 
in lucrativeness relatively to other occupations simply in conse- 
quence of an enhanced price for its product. But the 
conditions of production did not remain unchanged, either in 
wheat farming or any other industry. It was a period of very 
material advance in methods and appliances, and the advance 
was assuredly no less in those particulars that had to do, directly 
and indirectly, with wheat farming than in any other. 

The changes for the better in the implements actually in use by 
wheat farmers during the period was very great, both in cheapness 
and in efficiency. The case of the reaper may be taken as an 
example of the improvements by which wheat farming profited. 
During the early seventies the self-rake was in use, and had reached 
practically the same degree of efficiency as it has to-day. About 
1872-75 the harvester came into pretty general use. The 
harvester was an advance over the self-rake such as anyone who 
has not seen both machines in use on the wheat fields of the 
West will scarcely appreciate. During the period from 1874 to 
1878 the wire-binder was introduced, and proved itself in many 
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respects superior to any harvesting machinery before in use. A 
great number of machines of different makes were sold, but the 
wire-binder never finally and decisively replaced the harvester. 
Down to the first extended and practically successful introduction 
of the twine-binder, 1879-80, no wire-binding machines had been 
offered that were entirely acceptable. The presence of the wire 
itself was a drawback; the machines were unsatisfactory and tanta- 
lizing, on the score of heavy draft or of inefficient work. From 
the time of the first successful introduction of the twine-binder, 
1879, the wire-binder, as well as the harvester, was distinctly out 
of date. 

The price at which each of these machines was successively 
introduced was always considerably higher than the price of the 
machine which it replaced. The prices were not sufficiently 
uniform to admit of giving satisfactory figures, but, in a general 
way, it may be said that, at its first introduction in the wheat 
lands west of the Mississippi, the harvester was perhaps of 50 per 
cent. higher cost to the farmer than the self-rake. In a few 
years the price was very considerably reduced. Likewise, when 
the twine-binder began to replace the harvester, it was at a price 
something like a hundred per cent. above that of the latter. 
This price also gradually declined, until it is possible to get a 
twine-binder to-day, more efficient than the machines that were 
sold at $320 in 1880, from $100 to $120." The best twine binder 
now costs less than the common run of self-rake reapers did in 
1872-3. A twine-binder cost more—perhaps nearly twice as 
much—in 1880 than a self-rake reaper in 1872. But that the 
twine-binder was distinctly better worth its price in 1880 than a 
self-rake reaper, which could then be bought for about a third 
of the price of the former, is sufficiently established by the fact 
that the binder replaced the reaper in spite of the disadvantage 
in price. 


* Self-rake reapers of the standard makes were sold for about $200, currency, about 
1870. From that time the price declined to $150 or $160 in 1875-6. Harvesters 
when first successfully and extensively introduced, about 1872-3, were sold for $200 
and over. By 1878-9 the price had declined by nearly one-half. 
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As to the work of which these machines were capable. In 
1870-73, in the wheat country of the Western states, the ordi- 
nary self-rake reaper was drawn by two horses, sometimes three, 
with one man, or sometimes a boy or a woman, for driver. The 
machine would cut ten or twelve, sometimes fifteen acres of the 
common run of spring wheat, such as would yield in an ordinary 
year 15 or 20 bushels per acre, in a day of about twelve hours; 
the average day’s work, on the wheat fields of Minnesota, say, 
was probably not far from eleven acres. Four, or sometimes 
five, men were required to bind the grain cut by one machine, 
and one man, not entirely without help from the binders, could 
“shock” the day’s cut of grain. The harvester required the 
same number of horses, could cut the same or a little smaller 
amount of grain per day, and required two men to do the bind- 
ing. The driver of the harvester was usually a boy, or some 
person of less value for heavy work than an able-bodied man. 
The harvester saved a distinctly larger proportion of the grain 
than the self-rake. The twine-binder required at the time of its 
introduction—and not much improvement has been made in 
this respect—three horses, though four could and can be used 
to advantage with most machines of this class, wherever the 
fields are large and the ground not unusually firm. A binder 
may—sometimes with advantage—be operated with two ani- 
mals; but that is the exception, not the rule. Such a machine, 
a six-feet-cut, would, with a full equipment of horses, cut and 
bind twelve acres and upwards in a day of twelve hours in ordi- 
nary average Minnesota grain. As high as twenty acres a day, 
on an average through the harvest season, have been cut and 
bound with one machine, and even as high as twenty-five acres 
of ordinary grain has been covered in a single day; but in these 
cases the binder has worked long hours, and almost invariably 
these very high records have been made by the use of more than 
three horses, or with a frequent change of teams. Fifteen acres 
of ordinary spring wheat on fairly level ground may perhaps be 
a little over the average of the day’s work accomplished by the 
twine-binder the first few years after its introduction, and a little 
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under the average of what the same class of machines will 
accomplish now. The machines are made to cut a wider swath, 
on an average, now than ten or twelve years ago. The self- 
binder dispenses with hand labor in binding the grain. The 
driver is usually, and profitably, a grown person, if not in phys- 
ical development, at least in intelligence. One unusually effi- 
cient man will shock the grain cut and bound by a single 
machine. Usually it takes more than one man. 

Such are the main features in the development in reaping 
machinery since 1870. The greatest advance in efficiency was 
made during the period 1872-82. In no other particular that 
has to do directly with wheat production has the advance been 
as great as in reaping machinery, but the development elsewhere 
has been much the same in kind if not indegree. Threshing by 
steam-power came into general use in the wheat country during 
the same years. An item that marks a very distinct advance, so 
far as concerns the spring wheat country of the Northwest, is 
the introduction of a successful straw-burning engine, 1875-80. 
The barbed-wire fence is an invention of the first importance for 
American farming; and of greater value, perhaps, to the farmers 
of the great wheat states than to any others. The wire fence, 
too, developed gradu lly. It practically reached its highest 
efficiency by the end of the period under discussion; though 
prices of wire have fallen lower since than they had been down 
to that time, and so have increased the availability of the fence." 

There are very many improvements in means and methods of 
work in other industries that affected the cost of wheat produc- 
tion during the years under discussion, and since that time. 
Their manner of operation has been by lowering the cost of what 
the wheat farmer has to buy, or by increasing his share of the 
final price paid by the consumer for his product. The line of 
Chart III, the resultant of ten staple commodities, suggests how 
far the wheat farmer was benefited by the first-mentioned effect 


* The wire fence is practically a portable fence of very high efficiency. It is cheap, 
effective, durable, light, erected and removed with very little labor, occupies a mini- 
mum of space, and does not accumulate snow or weeds. 
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of this class of causes. The second effect has been produced 
mainly by mechanical improvements in the handling and trans- 
portation of grain and other farm products. The details of 
the process of improvement in the shipment and sale of grain, 
are very numerous and complex; but for the present purpose 
they express themselves in a reduction of the expenses that 
must be borne by the grain during its transit from the farm to 
the consumer. The causes that underlie these changes in local 
and transit rates need not engage our attention here. 

Among the striking improvements in the direction of cheap- 
ening transportation, by which the wheat trade of this period 
was benefited, were the substitution of steel rails for iron, with 
the far-reaching consequences following from that innovation ; 
the increase in size of the vessels carrying grain from Chicago 
to Buffalo (and the use of barges) ; the lowering and final abo- 
lition of tolls on the New York canals, together with an increase 
of the carrying capacity of the Erie canal. 

The decline in freights on grain between Chicago and New 
York from 1872 to 1876 was very great; after that date it was 
not pronounced. There was a pretty steady decline in annual 
average ocean freights on grain from 1873 to 1882; but ocean 
freights had advanced eleven cents from 1867 to 1873, so that 
the total decline in 1882 as compared with 1867 was only 2.62 
cents. 

But freights are not the only charges the grain has to bear in 
its transit from the farm to the out-bound vessel in New York 
harbor. It has sometimes happened that the local charges— 
commissions, storage, and the like—at the various points where 
the grain has to be handled have in the aggregate equalled the 
cost of carriage alone.‘ Local charges, for storage, handling, 


* The following statement by the Statistician of the New York Produce Exchange 
shows what was the character and importance of other than freight charges at the time 
rail shipments were becoming general and customary: “The lake insurance and 
transfer and shipping charges, added to the average lake and canal rate of 1876, 
make the cost about equal with the rail; but the latter, making better dispatch, result- 
ing in a saving of interest on ventures, with less liability to damage by heating, has, 
at last season’s rail rates, an advantage over the water route.” (Avsnual Report, N.Y. 
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commissions, and the like, in Chicago amounted to some two or 
three cents per bushel, and suffered no very pronounced decline 
during these years. In New York they ranged from 3-5 cents 
in 1872-3 to 14-2 cents in 1881-2. Charges for handling 
and commission at Liverpool were still higher, and remained 
much higher throughout the period." In the charges for handling 
grain there was a great reduction made during the seventies at 
practically all the intermediate points through which grain had to 
pass on its way to the European markets. The beginning of 
serious competition between the railways and the lake-and-canal 
route for the carriage of wheat to the seaboard dates from about 
1873-4, when all-rail shipments on a considerable scale were first 
made, under conditions that are not to be regarded as in any way 
abnormal. 

By 1873-4 the carriage of grain by lake-and-rail and by all - 
rail was becoming a regular and ordinary feature of the trade. 
One result, and a very important one, of this change, was the 
adoption of the method of grading and bulking grain in eastern 
trade centers, after the fashion that was in use in Chicago and the 
railroad grain centers of the West. Down to 1874 no rules for the 
grading and handling of bulk grain, or for its sale and delivery 
ex-store, had been adopted in the New York market. Deliveries 
by canal-boat and by rail were made by special consignments 
and in distinct lots. It was the practice to preserve the identity 
of the lot of grain shipped, and deliver the particular boat or 
car-load to the consignee, as is the practice now with respect to 
most other goods than grain. The relatively small size of a car- 
load, and the consequent liability of any considerable consign- 


Produce Exchange, 187-6, p. 220.) The apparent difference in favor of the lake - 
and-canal route at this time was more than six cents a bushel (see Chart I. B). 
The real difference was not quite so great, on account of special rates of varying 
amount having been made by the railroads during the year. 


* Grain elevators began to be used in Liverpool only at the end of the seventies, 
and the reduction which had been effected in local charges previous to 1880 was, 
therefore, quite inconsiderable. They are stated by Messrs. Read and Pell, in their 
report to the Agricultural Interests Commission, 1880, to have been at that time about 
2s. Id. per quarter (about 6 cents per bushel). 
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ments of grain shipped over a long distance to become divided 
up on the way, and to arrive at its destination in a scattering 
fashion, made the adoption of grading and bulking grain indis- 
pensable. A lot of 15 or 20 car-loads might be delivered in 
fractions of one, two, or more cars, at odd times during a period 
of, perhaps, two or three weeks, or in extreme cases even more; 
the result being uncertainty, complaints, and demurrage. The 
method of bulking graded grain, together with the consequent 
development of railroad-owned grain elevators at New York, 
had an immediate effect, not only in facilitating handling and 
giving a definite and universal standard of quotations, but also in 
‘reducing the expense, and consequently the charges of handling, 
as well as the number and amounts of commissions and other 
like local charges. The period 1873-82 includes, also, the adop- 
tion and development of the system of railroad elevators at New 
York. This development of terminal facilities during the period 
reduced the total charges on grain received by rail in New York 
and delivered to ocean-going vessels from 4 or 5 cents to about 
1% cents a bushel. 

Railroad competition with the Erie canal system threatened to 
divert the grain trade from that route to other ports, as Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and this led to close scrutiny of local 
charges at Buffalo and New York, with a view to removing any 
abuses that burdened the traffic. Criticism and recrimination 
ensued between the trade corporations of the two cities, in which 
some interesting developments, due to the virtual monopoly long 
possessed by the Erie Canal route, came to light. It was found 
that the charges, at Buffalo perhaps more elaborately than else- 
where, had been ingeniously arranged to take as high toll as 
might be on every bushel that passed through, without regard 
to ulterior effects on the traffic. The traffic, in fact, was treated 
as if its volume and value were a fixed quantity, which local 
charges could have no particular effect either to help or to hinder. 
This view was pretty near the truth down to the beginning of all - 
rail shipments on a considerable scale. Under the stress of 
necessity the middle-men, who drew their income from the 
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traffic, gradually and reluctantly lowered their charges during 
the seventies to a point at which their amount would no longer 
work to the manifest detriment of the traffic. It may be 
added that since about 1880-82 the question of local charges 
has been less of a subject for recrimination between trade 
corporations, and no great reductions have been effected, 
probably because there has been little room for great or sudden 
reductions.* Reference to the Chart (I. A.) will suggest, in the 
coavergence of the lines for the Chicago and the New York prices 
during these years, how this reduction in transit charges worked 
to the benefit of the primary market. 


General changes in local charges and freights west of Chicago" 


are more difficult to trace; not only from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the figures, but also, because these local freights have been 
subject to local and temporary disturbances that vitiate the figures 
obtainable for any given place and route for purposes of any 
broad generalization. Figures are obtainable that go to show 

* The following estimate, given in September, 1879, by Mr. Geo. Randolph, Secre- 


tary of the Chicago Board of Trade, may be compared with the estimate given above 
(note p. 71) of charges on the transit of wheat ten years earlier :— 


“Freight to Chicago (350 miles), per bushel - - : - 20 « 
Chicago charges - - 2%e. 
Insurance on transit - : - Ke. 


6%c. 


Total, per bushel - - - 54c.” 
The total expense, according to this estimate, of the transit from the local market 
in Iowa or Minnesota to the warehouse in Liverpool was 1% cents more in 1879 than 
the expense of delivering the grain in New York had been ten years before. 
A statement of the expense for a bushel of wheat as far as the vessel in New York 
harbor, in 1881, to compare with the statement on p. 71, would be as follows: 


Average Liverpool charges, eutetion shortage 


Freight to Chicago (as _— but for 350 miles instead of 200) . - 20 ¢ 
Chicago charges’ - - - - 2%e. 
All-rail freight, Chicago to New York - - 


Local charges in New York (storage and weighing) 


Total, per bushel - - 

In both statements, for 1869 and for 1881, the 20 cents freight to Chicago is set down 
more or less at a guess. If we throw this item out of both statements, the total cost 
of transit for a bushel of wheat from its arrival in Chicago to its receipt in New York 
becomes 32% cents in 1876 and 17.;4 cents in 1881. 
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that a considerable, but very irregular process of reduction has 
been going on in rates on grain, but what has been the aggregate 
average result of the process is very hard tosay. On the whole 
the reduction seems to have been no less pronounced—perhaps 
rather more pronounced—than the corresponding reduction in 
charges from Chicago to the seaboard. 

The controlling fact which determined the price of wheat in the 
world’s market during these years was a short supply. The sev- 
enties, especially after 1876, were a succession of poor harvests 
in Europe. The American harvests were large, and the annual 
output was increasing every year, but it did not overtake the 
demand until 1881, when the series of poor harvests in Europe 
had come to a close, and the draft on the American supply was 
no longer as great as it had been. The course of wheat prices 
was extraordinary, not to say anomalous, through the whole 
period. Owing to special, largely fortuitous causes, the price was 
extraordinarily high; and owing to other special causes, partly 
fortuitous, partly the result of systematic human effort, the high 
prices ruling were exceptionally remunerative to the American 
farmer. But while wheat farmers generally, even more than those 
mainly occupied with other lines of farming, had reason to rejoice 
in the good fortune of those years of high prices and large yields, 
the good fortune did not come to all in equal proportion. Winter 
wheat fared distinctly better in point of crops during the years 
of rising prices than spring wheat. Every crop from 1877 to 
1880 gave an extraordinarily heavy yield in the great winter 
wheat states (Chart V, group II),* while the four years, 1878-81, 
were all either moderate or distinctly poor in the spring wheat 


* NOTE TO CHARTS IV AND V. 


The lines for production are drawn on a scale yy of that of the lines for acreage; the 
normal average yield per acre of wheat for the whole country being a fraction over 
12 bushels. The rise or fall of the line for production, relatively to that for acreage, 
indicates approximately the yield per acre for any given year. Wherever the line for 
production rises greatly above that for acreage, the yield per acre was over the normal 
average for the whole country, and wherever it falls below, the yield was under the 
average. The figures from which the lines of these two charts are plotted may be 
found in the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
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states. To this is to be added that from 1873 to 1877 grass- 
hoppers visited portions of the states west oi the Mississippi, 
and seriously diminished the aggregate output and the average 
remunerativeness of the wheat crop in those states. 

Still, the acreage under wheat increased greatly, and without 
intermission, from year to year in the spring wheat group, while 
in the great winter wheat group the acreage barely held its own 
from 1875 to 1879. The line traced by beef on Chart II. sets 
forth the main fact that goes to explain this halt in the increase 
of the wheat acreage of these states, as well as the signal 
increase in 1880, and to some extent the decline that set in with 
1881. The price of beef advanced strongly from 1875 onward, 
and the winter wheat states were in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion to take advantage of the advance. The halt in the advance 
of the wheat acreage in 1875 was due in great part to a diversion 
of the farming of those states from wheat to beef. The remoter 
cause which underlay the advance in the price of beef was 
the shipment of fresh meat to Europe. Fresh meat shipments, 
as a business undertaking, began in October, 1875. The reason 
for the peculiar movement of the wheat acreage in the winter 
wheat states during the best years for winter wheat, both as 
io crops and price, is accordingly not that wheat did not pay 
well in those states at that time, but that beef paid better. 
The movement of the acreage in the spring wheat states is tes- 
timony to the fact that wheat-growing did pay well even under 
relatively adverse circumstances during these years. 

A change was in progress during these years in the relative 
prices of winter and spring wheat, a change which completed 
itself during the eighties. The tradition had been that winter 
wheat alone could make flour of the best quality, and the 
softer varieties of winter wheat were preferred to the harder. 
Spring wheat flour was inferior, according to the old standards 
and methods, to flour made from winter wheat. Hence winter 
wheat ruled several cents higher in the market (from 5 or 6 to 
20 or 30, or even more) than spring wheat of a corresponding 
grade. The “new process” of milling that came into vogue in 
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the seventies treated the hard wheats to better advantage than 
the old process had done, and the great difference in price was 
somewhat diminished. When the “roller process” and “gradual 
reduction” was introduced into the milling system of this 
country (late in the seventies), and the capabilities of that 
method came to be developed and appreciated, as to a good 
extent they were within the first half-dozen years after its intro- 
duction, it appeared that a more salable flour could be produced 
from the hard spring wheats of the Northwest than the best of 
winter wheat flour, at the same time that a bushel of the spring 
wheat of the prairies would grind into a larger quantity of flour.’ 
The result was that the relative desirability of the two classes of 
wheat for milling gradually changed. 

Down to about 1881-2, by which time the effect of the 
improved machinery and methods was making itself felt in 
England, and when the new-process flour had gained some pop- 
ularity among British consumers, especially bakers, winter wheat, 
American and British, had customarily ruled somewhat higher 
than American Spring. The difference varied with the season, 
but generally the divergence for some years previous to 1880 
would amount, on an average for the year, to something like 
5 to 10 cents per bushel in favor of winter wheat. About 
1880-81 this customary divergence begins to sensibly diminish. 
By 1884 the difference in favot of No. 2 Red Winter over No. 2 
Spring had fallen to about 3 cents per bushel in the Liverpool 
market. In Chicago the average difference for the year in 1884 
was 6.3 cents in favor of No. 2 Red Winter; a difference which 
afterwards decreased still further, and has practically disap- 
peared. In 1887 winter ranged from 1 cent or less to 4 or 5 
cents over spring in Liverpool; in Chicago, I or 2 cents over. 
In 1889 there was a difference the other way. Winter wheat 
seems to have definitively lost its advantage over spring, 


* “Minnesota Patents” had attained great popularity by 1876, and the progress 
of introduction into popular favor of the flours which the gradual reduction process 
was especially fitted to turn out was therefore well under way before that process 
came into general use. 
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the softer varieties of winter especially so. But it is also to 
be noted that spring wheat has not held the advantage which 
for a short time it gained over winter wheat. The latest im- 
proved methods and appliances seem to treat either, or rather 
both in due proportion, with the very best results. What ad- 
vantage there is is in favor of the hard wheats as compared with 
the soft, and rests on the greater quantity and “strength” of the 
flour yielded by the hard wheat, rather than on its superior 
quality in any other respect. 

About the middle of the eighties the development of milling 
processes had successfully made a fresh movement in advance, 
in making use of a mixture of different varieties of wheat, with 
the very best results. The mixing of wheats with a view to 
getting a given result is now an established practice in milling, 
both in this country and in Europe, and as a consequence a 
shortage of one kind relatively to the other results in an 
advance on the part of the kind which is relatively scarce. 


III. 1882-1891. 


The years since 1882 have been eventful enough, in a way, 
as regards the course of the price of wheat, but they have been 
tame in comparison with the ten years that preceded them. 
The period is remarkable for a relatively close parallelism in 
the course of prices for all the staple farm products, as well as 
between the prices of farm products generally and those of 
other staples. Asa whole it is a period from which anomalies are 
absent to an unusual extent. 

About 1881, the causes which had controlled the course of 
wheat prices during the years immediately preceding gave way 
to a new set of causes, in many respects of quite a different 
character. The supply of the western nations was no longer 
drawn from America and Western Europe entirely, or almost 
entirely, as had been the case. The seasons in Europe were no 
longer regularly under the normal average. The American acre- 
age had increased until, with accessions that were beginning to 
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come in from several new sources, the customary demand was 
fully met. The change that was at hand in 1881-2 in grain 
prices was not entirely unforeseen at the time, but the magni- 
tude of the change of which we then witnessed the initial stage 
was by no means adequately appreciated by those who had most 
to do with wheat at the time the change set in. 

The yearly average for 1882 in Chicago was a little higher 
than that of the previous year." Such was not the case with 
respect to the markets of New York and Liverpool. The price 
in Chicago, for the year as a whole, was “too high,” so that 
wheat was not freely exported. The New York wheat trade saw 
that this was the case, and said so; but Chicago, especially 
through the early months of the year, held stiffly to prices 
that the course of the general wheat market did not warrant.” 
From 1882 the price sagged off heavily, with the usual fluctua- 
tions, till it reached a permanently lower level in 1884—some 
30 or 35 cents below the prices of ten years earlier. During this 
steep decline the Chicago operators were pretty constantly hold- 
ing back, and holding prices relatively higher in Chicago than 
elsewhere.3 


* Wheat opened in Chicago in 1882 at about $1.26—some 12 cents higher than any 
yearly average since 1877. It fluctuated unsteadily until early August, when it 
suddenly fell to $1.05; the distinctly, doggedly bullish tone of the Chicago market 
that had prevailed through the first seven or eight months of the year gave way for the 
time, and wheat ranged below $1 through the greater part of the remaining four 
months and closed at about 99 cents. 


? After all allowance is made for cut and special rates, and for every other facior 
that may go to make the apparent cost of transit of grain from Chicago or any other 
speculative western grain market to the seaboard greater than the actually neces- 
sary cost, or greater than the expense actually borne by the grain in transit, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid the impression that the difference in the price of wheat between 
the western market and the market at the seaboard or in Europe was, and is, less than 
the cost of transit, including unavoidable commissions and insurance. The implica- 
tion of the available figures for transit and local charges, even after they have been 
scaled down freely, is that the traders in the western markets pay more for wheat, on 
the average, than they realize from it. So anomalous a state of business is, of 
course, not easily credible, but it would not be easy to disprove its presence. 


3 A curious fact to be noted in 1884-5 with respect to the course of wheat prices — 
and in 1888-g it occurs again, and more markedly—is the decline that took place 
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The years from 1884 to 1887 were, as a whole, rather feature- 
less in wheat. The market was prevailingly dull and heavy, 
and generally disappointing to Chicago operators. On the 
whole there was a decline during these years. There was scored 
in 1887 the lowest yearly average that wheat has reached, in 
Chicago, during the period since the Civil War. During these 
four years (1884-7) No. 2 wheat never rose to $1. It fluc- 
tuated with the seasons and the crop reports, generally between 
70 and go cents, but without any sustained advance. 

1888, or rather the later months of 1888 and the early part of 
1889, was a season of high prices, as compared with immediately 
preceding years. It was also a period of high prices in Chicago and 
in the western markets generally, as compared with the course of 
prices in the Eastern and European markets. The yield for the 
year was rather low in the great wheat regions of America, per- 
haps especially so in the country tributary to Chicago; and the 
European crop was also under average. But the reason for 
wheat ruling higher in Chicago than elsewhere is not to be 
sought mainly in the crop returns of the year; although the 
spring wheat region of the Northwest, and the trans-Mississippi 
states generally, harvested an exceptionally small crop of low 
grade, as was also, to a less extent the case that year with the 
Ohio Valley group of states. An advance in wheat set in about 
the time the spring wheat was harvested, and during the month 
of September operators on the Chicago market achieved the 
most remarkable corner in wheat that has ever been recorded. 
The price then advanced from about 90 cents in early September 
until the last week of the month, when it jumped to $1.60, and 
in Chicago prices, relatively to prices in the New York market, immediately after 
they had been held up to an unwarranted figure for a time by speculation. Although 
the average for the year in 1884 was 83 cents, the price fell as low as 695 cents in 
December, and closed at about 72 cents. It opened at 72% cents in 1885, and only 
in the spring of that year did it again rise to the level of 83 cents, about which it 
fluctuated from that time on. This season of decline was out of harmony with the 
export market. The average Chicago price was lower in 1884, apparently in conse- 
quence of its having been too high in 1883 and early in 1884, than it was the follow- 


ing year; while the price in New York, and still more distinctly in Liverpool, was 
lower in 1885 than in 1884. The movement in 1888-9 is quite analogous. 
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even touched $2. With the advent of October, when the opera- 
tions of the speculators had borne their fruit, it fell by one-third 
or more, and ruled at $1.16—-$1.17 for the first week of the 
month. From that point it receded, irregularly, in spite of the 
efforts of the local operators, and the year closed at about 99 
cents. Thence the course was irregularly downwards through 
the succeeding year, with a temporary advance to $1.08% in 
February. Since 1887, the general course has been upwards, 
culminating, apparently, in the comparatively high average price 
obtained for the crop of 1891. 

The factors which have determined the general course of 
wheat prices since 1882 have been large and strong, with few 
disturbing causes. The fact of greatest weight, and most char- 
acteristic of the period, has been the relatively large supply. A 
glance at Chart IV. will show that this increased supply was not 
due to an increased output in America. Since 1880 the Ameri- 
can wheat acreage has been practically stationary, taking the 
country as a whole. American yields have also not been 
nearly up to the average of the preceding ten years. The har- 
vest has varied from year to year during this decade in much 
the same way as ever, but the harvests, both of wheat and of 
other staple crops, have run at a distinctly lower average than 
during the seventies. It is even safe to say that, while the run 
of crops in wheat, and to a great extent also in corn, was on the 
whole over a normal average during the seventies, it was below 
normal, perhaps in about an equal degree, during the decade 
1881-90. 

There is a further contrast between the run of wheat crops 
for the two pericds. The earlier ten years were distinctly 
more favorable for winter wheat than for spring; so much so 
that the unusually high average for those years was due entirely 
to the exceptional excellence of the crops in the winter wheat 
region. The spring wheat of the Northwest during the seven- 
ties was, if anything, slightly below the normal average, taking 
the period as a whole. During the eighties—1881 to 1890— 
there was no such marked difference in the condition of the two 
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classes of grain. Both varied from year to year, and the two 
did not vary with even pace, but on the average the seasons were 
no less favorable to the one than to the other. There were 
extreme local variations, such as the bad year of 1887 in Kansas 
and other states of the same group, and 1890 in some of the 
states beyond the Mississippi, as well as in the Ohio Valley; and, 
taken in conjunction with the unsatisfactory general run of staple 
crops and prices, the very moderate or deficient yield of wheat 
was an active factor in producing the severe depression in the 
West through the closing years of the eighties. But if regard is 
had to the wheat crop alone, it is to be taken that all the great 
wheat areas fared not unequally during this period." 

The characteristic features of the situation as affecting the 
course of wheat prices since 1887 have been: (1) crops, both of 
wheat and of other grains, have, in general, not varied widely 
from the normal; (2) very efficient means and methods of pro- 
duction have been in use, as compared with ten years earlier (for 
this country, especially, this applies to the production of other 
staples than grain in nearly an equal degree); (3) the means of 
transportation and communication in use have also been of a 
much greater efficiency, especially as affecting other exporting 
countries than the United States, and a steady improvement in 
this respect has beenin progress during the entire period; (4) 
hence has resulted the definitive inclusion of the crops of practically 
all wheat growing countries in the supply that goes immediately 
to affect the price of wheat in any particular market; (5) a fur- 
ther effect of these mechanical, technical improvements, acting 
in conjunction with the improved business methods now in use, 
has been a diminution of the stocks customarily kept on hand; 
(6) as a consequence of the facts enumerated, there has been, 
especially during the earlier years of the decade, a distinctly 

* A review of the European crops from 1880 to 1890 will show the period to have 
been of a fair average character, with wheat rather more satisfactory than other grains 
and slightly over the normal average. Europe therefore came distinctly nearer 
supplying its own bread during these years than during the preceding ten. At the 


same time a greater proportion of the European crop had become immediately avail- 
able in the general market. 
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larger available supply, relatively to the demand, than was 
offered in earlier years; (7) there has been an absence, rela- 
tively, of sudden and radical industrial changes immediately 
affecting grain production; (8) a very considerable decline in 
the prices of staple commodities has taken place, with a conse- 
quent prevailing weak or depressed tone in the industrial situa- 
tion generally. 

Certain minor factors have also affected the general course of 
wheat prices. Notable among these is the imposition and con- 
tinued increase of heavy import duties by France, Germany, 
Italy and Spain. To what extent this factor has influenced the 
prices obtained by the American producer it is impossible to say, 
even approximately. Yet there is no question but the effect has 
been to limit the demand and lower the price, although probably 
in a very slight degree. The slightly heavier scale of duties of 
the American tariff on staple commodities, since 1883, has 
probably acted in the same direction on grain prices in the 
primary markets, though the effect of the increase can not have 
been at all considerable. 

As already noted, there was no great radical change directly 
affecting the production of wheat during the years after 1881, 
except the change in prices. But while the change in price was 
so nearly the only great change of the period, that change was 
unprecedented in magnitude and character, and the resulting, or, 
perhaps some would prefer to say, the accompanying change in 
the movement of the wheat acreage in this country has been no 
less serious and unprecedented. The total acreage sown to 
wheat, which for a series of years previous to 1880 had habitually 
inceased by a yearly addition of something like ten per cent., 
practically did not increase at all, in the aggregate, from that 
time until 1891. 

This result was not reached by a general and uniform cessa- 
tion in the extension of wheat growing over the entire area in 
which wheat is largely grown. The acreage under wheat 
increased, on the whole, considerably in the prairie states and on 
the Pacific slope, and decreased to approximately the same 
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extent in the Eastern and Ohio Valley states; but, without 
exception, in each of the groups of states represented in 
Chart V. the acreage under wheat suffered a serious diminution 
in 1885, immediately following the great permanent fall in price. 
This was the year of smallest wheat acreage since 1879, and shows 
the effect of the steep and protracted decline in prices during the 
years immediately preceding ; though the price is not answerable 
for the whole of the diminution of area. Something is due to the 
very bad winter of 1884-5, which perceptibly diminished the 
acreage of winter wheat by “winter-killing.” In 1886 there 
was a partial recovery in wheat acreage at all points; but the 
rate of increase in the sections where increase has taken place has 
been less from that time until 1890 than it had been previously, 
while at the same time the decrease in acreage in the great 
winter wheat states has been less pronounced since that time 
than before (see Chart V.). 

The other great American grain crop—which might also be 
called the great meat crop—is corn. The alternative, though 
by no means the only alternative, offered the wheat farmer is 
the production of some form of animal product. And a 
comparison with the movement of the corn acreage for the same 
period will show, approximately, the relative attractiveness of 
wheat and other farming in the wheat growing states. It is to 
be taken, with some not inconsiderable qualification, that any 
conspicuous increase or decrease in the corn acreage indicates 
a corresponding movement in stock farming, taking the word in 
its broader meaning. If the line for corn acreage were traced, 
it would show a very strong and remarkably steady upward 
movement from 1871 to 1886. Since 1886 the corn acreage has 
fluctuated, rather than scored any distinct advance. The 
increase in the total acreage under corn since 1880 has also 
been due, for the most part, to an increase in the states west of 
the Mississippi, although there has at the same time been some 
increase in the South. The corn acreage of the Ohio Valley 
states has been, on the whole, stationary or slightly declining 
since that year. For the other minor grain crops, the move- 
ment has not been notably dissimilar from that of corn. 
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On the whole, therefore, wheat has lost since 1880, relatively 
to other crops, in all the great wheat growing sections; more 
distinctly so in the Ohio Valley group of states and the more 
southerly states west of the Mississippi than elsewhere ; and this 
relative loss took place, chiefly, during the years before 1886. 

The exact area sown to wheat in any given year is not to be 
accepted as an unfailing index of the relative attractiveness of 
wheat growing at the time, as compared with other crops. The 
weather and the condition of the soil at the time of sowing have 
something to do with the number of acres sown, and the extent 
to which wheat has been winter-killed, and the land resown to 
other crops, may perceptibly influence the breadth of the crop. 
But taking one year with another, the breadth of the wheat area 
affords a pretty fair indication of the relative profitableness of 
wheat growing. 

In the great winter wheat states and in the states immediately 
west of the Mississippi, there was, during the eighties, a very 
distinct movement towards a diversification of crops, to the 
partial neglect of wheat. The greatest single factor which has 
acted to bring about this change has been the decline in wheat 
prices; but other factors have acted in the same direction, for 
the most part with a slow, cumulative effect, and it is very 
difficult to say how much of the aggregate effect is to be 
attributed to any one cause. Stock growing continued to divert 
farmers from wheat to corn, though apparently rather less exten- 
sively than during the later years of the seventies. The climate 
of the northwestern states bordering on the Mississippi has been 
less favorable to the growth of spring wheat for some years past 
than it was years ago. The chinch bug has also been much 
more troublesome in the older spring wheat region than used to 
be the case. But the most efficient factor making for a change 
has been the economic or industrial factor proper. 

The older wheat states are virtually nearer to a market for 
other, less easily transported, products now than they were; and 
the greater capital required, especially in permanent investments 
—-the plant necessary for a system of mixed farming—is much 
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more readily at the command of the farmers now, either through 
thei: own accumulations or through easier terms of borrowing. 

A simple juxtaposition of the lines traced by the prices of 
wheat and of other staples, therefore, is by no means sufficient 
for a comparison of the relative profitableness of wheat and other 
farming under the changed conditions of the last decade as com- 
pared with the seventies. The lines of the charts afford a suffi- 
ciently accurate indication of what has taken place in the Chicago 
and New York markets; but the local markets, while in a gen- 
eral way running a course parallel with that of the general mar- 
kets on which they depend, are not affected in the same degree 
for each staple by the changes in the situation that go to make 
the variation in price. Asa whole, prices in the primary mar- 
kets have tended to approach nearer to those in the general 
markets—the former have tended to rise relatively to the latter, 
but not equally for all staples. In a general way, the improve- 
ments that have been going on in transportation and communi- 
cation have had a relatively greater effect on the less transport- 
able articles. So that, wheat being practically the most easily 
transportable of our farm products, these other products have 
been left in a relatively more fgvorable position by the aggregate 
of changes that have taken oe than the course of prices in 
the general market alone wes indicate." 

The outcome of the movefhent has been that, as regards the 
older states, wheat growing has been relatively (and probably, 


~as counted in money, absolutely) less profitable since 1882 than 


during the preceding ten years, even apart from the distinctly 
less favorable run of seasons during the later than the earlier 
period. Wheat has recovered some of its lost ground during 


* “Farm prices,” as given in the annual reports of the Statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, go to corroborate this view. Lines traced by farm 
prices (prices in the primary markets as reported by correspondents of the Depart- 
ment) might be given, showing that, while in the general markets the course of prices 
has apparently, on the whole, favored wheat relatively to other staples, in the local 
markets the reverse is true. Indeed, a somewhat detailed comparison, of which there 
is space here for nothing beyond the most general statement of results, shows that so 
far as these Department “farm prices” are an adequate indication of the course of 
the local markets, wheat during the eighties suffered a very distinct depreciation rela- 
tively to other staple farm products. 
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the last two years. With respect to the newer wheat lands of 
the West the case is not altogether similar. The legitimate 
effect of the course of prices, as of other factors of a general 
character, on wheat growing, both in the Northwest and South- 
west during the later eighties, was obscured by the occurrence 
of several abnormally bad seasons. Also, the new lands over 
which wheat growing has been extending in the West since 1881 
offer the most easily tilled, and, for a series of years at the start, 
the most fertile of all American soils. The cost of production 
of wheat, apart from its delivery to the general market, is there- 
fore less on these new lands than on any large area that has been 
under wheat before; and wheat growing has been extending, 
and profitably, too, in an average season, while selling at prices 
that would not have been remunerative for wheat grown else- 
where as a main crop. 

To sum up: The indications afforded by the course of prices 
are that since the completion of the great decline in prices of 
farm products, 1884-5, wheat growing in the older wheat states 
has held a less favorable position, relatively to other farming, 
than it did during the seventies. All accounts converge to the 
support of that view. But it is doubtful whether, in the great 
winter wheat states of the Ohio Valley group, a relatively large 
acreage of wheat in a system of mixed farming has not continued 
to be more profitable throughout the whole period than a system 
which should tend to discard wheat growing as a staple crop; 
while it is to be taken as practically beyond doubt that with the 
changes of the last two or three years wheat growing in those 
states is again normally a profitable investment. 

The spring wheat states bordering on the Mississippi on the 
west are a case by themselves. From local causes, wheat grow- 
ing has not been, relatively, a profitable branch of farming there 
the last few years. Of the newer wheat lands of the West it is 
to be said that wheat growing, with an average run of seasons, 
is undoubtedly profitable; rather, it is almost the only crop that 
can be profitably grown there by the farmers at present settled 
on those lands and under the present circumstances. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN. 
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NOTES. 


THE death of Dr. Adolph Soetbeer, Geheimer Regierungsrath, and 
honorary professor at the University of Géttingen, on October 23rd, 
1892, at the age of seventy-eight, removes the most eminent authority 
in the world on the production of the precious metals; there is no one 
who can fill his place. His careful studies made literature like Jacob 
On the Precious Metals obsolete. His scientific impartiality and his 
personal amiability made him not only a great scholar but a valued 
friend. Monetary subjects attracted his pen as early as 1846, and to 
them were devoted the best energies of his life. It was his habit to 
publish carefully prepared short studies in the Bremer Handelsdlatt, the 
Wiener Neue Freie Presse, and lately in the Minchener Neueste Nach- 
richten; longer contributions are to be found also in the Viertedjahr- 
schrift fir Volkswirthschaft, and in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher. His best 
known works on monetary subjects are as follows: 

1874-1880. Deutsche Minzverfassung. 

1879. Ldelmetall-Produktion und Wertverhdltnis zwischen Gold und 
Silber seit der Entdeckung Amerikas bis sur Gegenwart. Mit 3 Tafein 
graphischer Darstellungen. 

1885. Materialien sur Erlauterung und Beurtheilung der wirt- 
schaftlichen Edelmetallverhaltnisse und der Wahrungsfrage. 

1886. Zweite vervollstandigte ausgabe. Graphische Darstel- 
lungen in Besug auf die Silberfrage. Ausgearbeitet von H. Soetbeer. 

1890. Verdnderung im Niveau der aligemeinen Warenpreise in den 
Jahren 1881-1889. Conrads Jahrb. N. F. B. 21. 

1891. Edelmetallgewinnung und Verwendung in den Jahren 1881 
bis 1890. Conrads Jahrb. 3. F. B. 1. 

The second edition of his Materialien (1886) was translated into 
English in 1887, not only for the Report of the English Royal Com- 
mission on gold and silver, but also, again, for Edward Atkinson’s 
Report to the State Department of the United States in the Consular 
Reports (No. 87). This contains the tables of prices of 114 articles 
including 100 quoted at Hamburg, since 1845-50. 
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In addition to his monetary studies Dr. Soetbeer will be remem- 
bered as the translator into German of J.S. Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy; and, among other things, for a series of investigations 
scattered over a number of years, based on the returns for Great 
Britain, Saxony, and Prussia, showing the actual distribution of the 
total income among the various classes, which disclosed a distinct 
increase of the incomes of the middle classes. His death will be felt 
as a personal loss by the readers of this journal, to whose pages he had 
expected to be an early contributor. 


AN important service has been undertaken by Francesco Ferrara, 
the well-known Italian economist, who has been working for many 
years on an extended History of Political Economy in Italy, which 
may be published at no distant date. 


Unper the heading of Economic Studies of the University of Chicago, 
announcement was made early last spring of the intention to publish 
a volume of materials for the study of the Tariff History of the United 
States, containing Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, and Gallatin’s 
Memorial on Free Trade, with notes. That the idea was a good one, 
is shown by the appearance already of a similar volume by Professor 
F. W. Taussig. In the same series of Studies there will appear at an 
early date the first part of the translation of Professor Gustav Cohn’s 
Finanzwissenschaft. The whole work will be issued in three parts. 
The translation is made by Dr. Thorstein B. Veblen. 


THE increasing intensity of commercial crises with us is likely to be 
aggravated by the growth of a custom which seems to be spreading 
among large commission houses and business firms. Formerly a 
merchant kept his account at a single bank, his commercial habits were 
well known to the directors, and when a loan was wanted he was 
obliged to give a very exact report upon his financial condition. In 
case the loan were a large one, the merchant was introduced to other 
banks through his own bank, and the amount was thus taken up among 
them. This has been modified by the rise of the note-broker and his 
function. A merchant, or firm, wishing to borrow a million dollars, 
puts the matter in the hands of note-brokers who parcel it out in small 
sums to a great number of banks. Since the note-broker’s chief con- 
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cern is his commission, he makes no inquiry into the real soundness of 
the lender ; and each bank, although able to satisfy inquiry only by gen- 
eral information, takes, at least, a small risk without much hesitation. In 
effect, the borrower is thus less trammelled in his operations by the 
necessity of justifying the loan; and is more easily led to speculate. 
In such ways, more than formerly, men of good name may go on 
unsuspected, when their condition has become absolutely unsound. 


M. Emre Levasseur is now engaged upon the preparation of new 
editions of his monumental works— now for some time out of print— 
Histoire des classes ouvriéres en France depuis la conquéte de Jules César 
jusqu’ &@ la Révolution (1859), and his Histoire des classes ouvrieres en 
France depuis 1789 jusqu’ & nos jours (1867). 


ANNOUNCEMENT comes of the projection of a new journal which 
proposes to occupy a portion of the field of economic and political 
science not much traversed by any of the existing periodicals. The 
scope of the new publication is indicated by its title, the Zeitschrift fir 
Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. It will be devoted 
exclusively to the literature, history, and methodology of political 
economy, and will contain, besides leading articles, letters describing 
the position of political economy in different countries, elaborate 
critiques of the most important publications, a comprehensive biblio- 
graphical survey of the recent literature of the political sciences 
(including articles in periodicals), and short notices concerning the 
transactions of societies, personal notes, etc. In these respects, the 
new journal will do in a systematic fashion, what is already being done 
in a rather desultory way by some of the existing periodicals, and, as 
such, it is likely to prove a valuable auxiliary in keeping students well 
and easily informed on the most recent phases of the movement of 
economic science. 

The Zeitschrift is to appear under the editorship of Dr. Kuno 
Frankenstein, of Berlin, who has secured the co-operation of many of 
the best known European economists. At least one volumne of six 
parts will be published annually, the parts appearing at irregular 
intervals. 


Mr. A. SAUERBECK, who prepared a table of British prices in the 
Journal of the London Statistical Society for September, 1886, during 
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the period from 1846 to 1885, took as his base-line (or 100) the aver- 
age prices of the eleven years, 1867-1877. In the London Bankers’ 
Magazine, for November, 1892, he furnishes the following continuation 
of his tables: 

ANNUAL AVERAGES (1867-77—100.) 


8373 « 1892, January, - - - 700 
1880 - - e 88 “ 


1885 - - 72 “March, 69.1. 
1886 - - 69 “ April, - - 68.9 
1887 - - 68 “ May, - 68.8 
1889 - - - - 72° + = = = 
1890 - - - - “ August, - - - - 674 
1891 - - - 72 “ September, - - 66.8 


“The decline,” says Mr. Sauerbeck, “since 1889 is heaviest for textiles 
and minerals, while other articles show in the aggregate but little 
change, though wheat has, after the rise of last year, come down again 
to an exceptionally low level. Textiles have fallen from 71 in 1889 
to 52 in September, equal to 27 per cent, and minerals from 88 to 70, 
or 20 per cent. The average point in September is the lowest touched 
during this century, but in the present month [October, 1892] there 
has been a slight upward movement in a number of articles, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will make further progress.” 


In several eastern cities in which the establishment of Trust Com- 
panies has gone on steadily for some years, there is apparent a force 
silently working against the National Banks which may, in co-operation 
with the clamor of some western opponents of the National Banks, 
increase the difficulty of perpetuating the National Banking system. 
This force operates to wean banking interests from the national system 
by offering greater advantages in the form of Trust Companies. It is 
well known that the National Banks now derive no profit from the issue 
of notes ; and their free action is, in many ways, curbed for the good 
of the general public. By withdrawing from the national system, and 
reorganizing as Trust Companies under State laws, or under special 
charters, they find several advantages as against the present system. 
Special charters have been obtained which relieve the banks from holding 
a large part of their present reserve requirements ; and under State laws 
they are freed, among other things, from the necessity of making frequent 
public statements. Capitalists in Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
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formerly having large investments in National Banks, are now interested 
to an important degree in Trust Companies. In the western cities, 
however, such as Cincinnati and Chicago, this movement has had little 
effect, and the National Banks have undivided support. Should the 
movement spread, it would be in a measure directed against the interests 
of the general public, who are concerned in perpetuating a system in 
which publicity of accounts and requirements for safe reserves afford 
some protection to depositors. When banking capital begins to leave 
the national system, it may lead to a popular demand for the preserva- 
tion of it as the one which best protects the innocent public. 


THE economic literature of Italy has recently been enriched by an 
important treatise written by Luigi Cossa, under the title of “ Jntro- 
duzione allo Studio dell! Economia Politica (Milan, 1892). Though pur- 
porting to be a third edition of the distinguished Italian’s well-known 
Guida, the work is so thoroughly revised and greatly extended as to 
render it distinctively a new production. An English translation, exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Louis Dyer, will be published at an early date by 
Macmillan & Co. 


A SINGULAR illustration of the failure of excessive tax penalties to 
accomplish their object, and a glimpse into the peculiarly desperate 
position of many of the smaller land owners of Italy, have recently 
been afforded by the exposé accompanying a bill introduced into the 
Italian chamber about a year ago, by the Minister of Finance, propos- 
ing an amendment of the existing legislation regarding the collection 
of the direct taxes. The occasion of the proposed change is the sup- 
posed inadequacy of the present regulations and the laxity of the 
administration in giving effect to them, such as they are. The real 
cause of the situation which it is thus proposed to remedy, seems, how- 
ever, to lie somewhat deeper. That the pressure of taxation, both 
national and local, in Italy is unusually severe, and, in many instances, 
extremely unequal on account of defective assessments, has long been 
known to the outside world and keenly appreciated by the Italian gov- 
ernment itself; but the alarming extent to which taxes in some of the 
communes have gone in absorbing the revenues of the landed posses- 
sions on which they are levied, has never received so exact an indica- 
tion as in the present report of Signor Colombo. Laveleye, in 1880, 
found that oppressive land taxes were rapidly swallowing up the value 
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of the smaller rural properties in some of the communes, and he gave 
statistics on the number of evictions undertaken by the government, 
that were well calculated to excite apprehension. From 1873 to 1878 
he found that more than 35,000 small proprietors had been expropri- 
ated for non-payment of taxes. Since then the movement has assumed, 
it would appear, yet more striking proportions. Under the provisions 
of the law of April 20, 1871, lands seized by the government for non- 
payment of taxes, were to be added to the public domain if, after being 
thrice offered for sale, no purchaser was found. It was not expected 
at the time of its passage that there would be much occasion to make 
use of the extreme provisions of this law. The experience of the gov- 
ernment has proved the exact reverse. The onerous burden of land 
taxation, aided somewhat, it seems, by the leniency of the land admin- 
istration in dealing with delinquents, has led many small proprietors 
to forfeit their lands to the state for non-payment of taxes. Up to 
June 30, 1889, no less than 141,000 properties were adjudged by the 
courts to the State, of which some 60,000 were actually accepted, and, 
nominally at least, incorporated into the public domain. Oddly 
enough, the government has not succeeded in making its ownership of 
these new increments to its domain very effective, much less has it suc- 
ceeded in making them a valuable resource. In most cases the former 
owners have continued in actual possession of their properties, and 
find their new tenure, so it is said, a not uncomfortable one, for, under 
it, not only are they relieved from the payment of taxes to the state, 
but, with the ownership of the property, the burden of the provincial 
and communal taxation also belongs to the state, and these local 
charges, now paid by the central government, aggregate over 200,000 
lira. The government is, therefore, in the position of an embarrassed 
landlord. And the reason assigned for the signal deficiency on the 
part of the land administration, is, in the case of the agricultural lands, 
the lack of the necessary personal force to take possession of so large 
a number of rural properties, and, in the case of urban properties, the 
heavy expenses that must be incurred in placing the premises in a 
proper state of repair; and, on the top of all, the unpopularity that the 
government would encounter in undertaking a forcible eviction of the 
occupiers. The author of the new bill, realizing the necessity of 
checking this unwelcome and unwholesome growth of the public 
domain, hopes to remedy the situation by intensifying the mgor of the 
law. And, with a view to facilitating the diminution of the present 
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possessions of the state, he proposes to pass, free from fees, the titles 
of these properties, either to the expropriated owners, or to any third 
party, on payment of the amount of the general and local taxes for 
one year; and the properties which do not find a market in this way 
are to be turned over to the communes and remain exempt from taxation 
until the completion of the new cadaster now in progress. It will 
be interesting to watch the effect of these provisions, in case they 
become law. They hardly seem to go to the root of the difficulty. 


ADOLPH WAGNER’S NEW TREATISE. 


Economic students will be glad to learn that in a note to the third 
edition of his Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaftslehre, which has just 
come from the press, Professor Adolph Wagner announces that arrange- 
ments have been made for the completion of his Lehrbuch der Politischen 
konomie. It is now almost twenty years since Wagner, with the 
promised assistance of the late Professor Erwin Nasse, undertook his 
great literary project. The comprehensive character of the original 
plan of the work and the cyclopedic fullness of its first volumes, which 
followed so slowly upon one another that but four volumes have thus 
far been published, have always made the ultimate completion of the 
work a matter of great doubt. When the original literary partnership 
was interrupted some three years ago by the untimely death of Professor 
Nasse, and when, about the same time, Wagner announced his inten- 
tion of abridging the unfinished portion of his Finanzwissenschaft by 
the omission of a volume, it seemed more likely than ever before that 
the whole work would remain, as many had all along feared, a torso. 
But it now, fortunately, looks as though the work will be rescued from 
that fate and be carried to completion on an even more elaborate scale 
than the original scheme contemplated. The greater range and elab- 
orateness of the new enterprise is, perhaps, indicated in the change of 
its title to Lehr- und Handbuch der Politischen CEkonomie. Associated 
with Professor Wagner in the accomplishment of this colossal work is 
a new group of collaborators, made up of Professors Dietzel and 
Biicher, of the Universities of Bonn and Leipsic, respectively, and 
Ministerial Councillor Buchenberger, of Karlsruhe. 

According to the present scheme, the work is to be divided into five 
main divisions, each of which will be sub-divided into as many separate 
parts or volumes as the treatment may require. The following parts 
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have been provided for, and the work of preparation apportioned among 
Wagner and his collaborators, as follows: 

In Division I, Wagner treats of the Fundamentals of Political 
Economy in two volumes, the one on the Basis of the National Econ- 
omy, the other on National Economy and Jurisprudence, or Freedom 
and Property; in Division II, Dietzel discusses Theoretical Political 
Economy; in Division III, Practical Political Economy is dealt with in 
four parts: (1) Exchange and Transportation by Wagner; (2) Agricul- 
ture, in two volumes, by Buchenberger; (3) Forestry, by Biicher and 
Buchenberger; (4) Industry and Trade, by Biicher, in two volumes; in 
Division IV, Wagner adds to his already published three volumes on 
Finance, a fourth, and eventually a fifth, on the Theory of the Special 
Taxes and on Public Debts. A fifth division, not yet arranged for, is to 
give a History of the Literature of Political Economy. 

It appears from this survey that the completed work will embrace 
not less than fifteen volumes, far surpassing in its compass anything 
hitherto attempted in the domain of economic science, and the high 
scholarship of the writers is an ample warranty that the quality of 
the treatment will be commensurate with its extent. The volumes on 
Agriculture are promised for an early date, and we are assured that 
the whole work will be energetically pushed to completion. 


Ir will be noticed in the new scheme that Wagner’s share of the 
work has been considerably augmented by the expansion of his 
Grundlegung into two volumes. During the thirteen years that have 
elapsed since the appearance of the second edition, its author’s views 
have undergone some change; and certain fundamental questions that 
were sparingly noticed in the earlier editions are given a place of 
particular prominence in the present edition. It is rather significant 
that the question of method, on which the author was silent in the first 
two editions, should receive such extended notice now. Not that his 
opinions on this much controverted subject have not hitherto been 
known, for Wagner has long been known, at least, as a vigorous critic 
and opponent of the new Historical School, but he has never hitherto 
expressed himself with so much fullness and freedom from reserve. 
His account of the reciprocal relations of the different schools and, 
more particularly, his estimate of the influence exerted by the extreme 
historical tendency, are especially interesting. A few passages, indicat- 
ing the author’s attitude, are here reproduced. They are well worthy 
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of notice as coming from one of the most eminent of economists, and 
as foreshadowing the end of a long controversy, whose results have 
proved, as was anticipated by men of temperate judgment, less revolu- 
tionary than reactionary. 

“Certain general conceptions and demands, at first adopted by the 
older group, are maintained by the younger, but are further developed 
by them, and have been accepted by scholars outside the strict German 
historical school, and on the whole by the present author. But as 
regards the method and aims of the science, the younger historical 
school takes a somewhat different position. They incline to a fusion 
of industrial history and political economy; they reject too sweepingly 
the older British @ priori doctrine as a basis for actual scientific theory ; 
they ignore the difference between concrete economic history and 
special or “practical” economics as distinct divisions of political 
economy — even brushing aside the distinction in purpose, method and 
manner of treatment between economic history and economic theory. 
So far as the younger historical school gives prominence to these 
views, I differ from it in this work, as in general. . . . The historical 
school has partly in its earlier, and fully in its later period, reacted too 
strongly in respect to the method of political economy. It does not 
always correctly and clearly distinguish as regards the aims of economic 
science between theoretic and practical political economy, and 
reproaches the entire English system with faults which are to be found 
only in certain of its adherents, which, indeed, are often merely 
accidental, and do not necessarily follow from the essential methods 
or conceptions of the system” (p. 47). 

The preface charges the historical school with a spirit of intolerance: 
“TI have found myself impelled to discuss from time to time the 
tendency of the younger German historical economists. If these 
discussions have occasionally been somewhat sharply critical, I wish it 
to be understood that the matter in hand is not merely a question of 
protesting against a one-sided method which I thought pernicious, but 
of protesting as well against an attitude of arrogance on the part of 
certain writers toward those who do not move in their particular path, 
toward those, namely, who do not allow exclusive validity among 
methods to historical induction, and who do not identify economic 
history with political economy—a narrowness of an opposite kind to 
that of the older British deductive and abstract writers, though at 
bottom more dangerous.” 
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Schmoller, as the leader of the extreme historical school, is noticed 
at great length, praise which approaches enthusiasm for his services as 
an economic historian appearing in strong contrast to such comments 
as the following on his attitude as a scientist : “To Schmoller, whatever 
does not belong to the historical-statistical ‘exact’ investigation is more 
or less the work of sportive fancy (Gedankenspielerei). It is branded, 
after the manner of Comte, as ‘mere speculation,’ belonging to the 
still ‘metaphysical period’ of the science, and thus demolished. ... . 
But this tone toward everything and everyone not in agreement with 
him does not enable Schmoller to conceal the fact that as to questions 
of fundamental principle, in points of theory, of primary conception, 
(which, after all, even the historians cannot avoid,) of law, and ever of 
method, Schmoller is not always clear and not always sure of himself. 
As his great services in economic history show, his talent lies much 
more in other fields and in other directions. He has himself remarked 
on occasion, that the historians of a science are seldom equally skillful 
as its theorists. This may be confirmed by an observation of his own 
case” (pp. 53-54): 

Wagner’s respect for the British so-called “ orthodox” school is indi- 
cated by numerous explicit statements referring to groups of writers or 
to individuals. ‘‘ According to the character of the problem to be con- 
sidered, according to the specific application of the general problem, 
and, assuredly, according to the individual cast of mind, the peculiar 
preference or tendency of each writer,—the individualist in political 
economy has in fact at one time made use predominantly of speculative 
deduction, at another time of induction. In some authors, as Ricardo, 
Senior, Mill, Herrmann, there is a fondness for déduction—this in part 
because that method seemed especially applicable to the particular 
problems in hand (as to the doctrine of price, income, or distribution). 
But, for example, A. Smith himself, has made use of both methods 
together,—so much so that to this day, and among the latest historians 
of the subject, opinions differ as to whether he preferably employed 
deduction or induction. That alone shows that the charge against the 
earlier British economists of exclusive deduction is unfounded. It is 
asserted that deductions after the usual manner (in which self-interest 
especially is taken as the starting-point) are necessarily wrong. This 
is mere assertion, which has not yet been at all adequately justified by 
those who offer it, and which is flatly belied by their own work in eco- 
nomics. For these writers, including the historical economists, on all 
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occasions, even in the most ‘ exact historical investigations,’ employ tor 
explanation or proof deductions from economic self-interest and the 
related motives, acts and omissions. . . . 

“ The British and the Continental representatives of the Individualist 
political economy have fallen into error, not from the employment of 
the deductive method, and not from the effort to secure abstract 
results in the treatment of problems—this effort being of itself proper. 
Their errors have resulted rather from the failure to give their method 
a sufficiently firm support in their psychological premises—and to 
keep in mind the hypothetical nature of this method in applying it to 
concrete relations. The question is therefore not as to an entire 
change of the method of deduction, or even of its replacement by 
induction. This entire substitution would be impossible, and not 
altogether right or desirable, if it were possible. To secure a truer 
use of deduction, giving it a more accurate and a deeper psychological 
basis and development, more cautiously applying it, not forgetting its 
hypothetical character, more sharply observing the necessary limits of 
its applicability with reference to classes and character of questions 
and to the peculiarities of special scientific tasks, often properly unit- 
ing it with induction (to do this always is impossible), and in certain 
cases substituting induction for deduction, — in short, to secure a use of 
deduction better in all these particulars,—that is the problem. By 
failing to do this, distinguished representatives of the British school 
have undoubtedly often made mistakes. But they were usually not 
so much errors of method, or errors resulting inevitably from the 
character of the method, as errors in the application of the method. 
The appearance of the German historical political economy was not 
necessary to the recognition of this fact, although it has certainly 
merited much by its critical services at this point. But as this school 
in its turn went to the opposite extreme, depreciating the true deduc- 
tive procedure, and over-estimating its own inductive method, and 
ignoring the limits beyond which its method was of less service than 
the other, it has done at least as great damage, if not greater, than 
can be alleged against the British school. . . . General reproaches 
as to method, such as the later German historical writers have cast 
upon the English group, with a self-sufficiency to which the logical 
clearness and acuteness of their argumentation do not correspond, are 
unjust and incorrect. The use of both the chief methods is demanded 
by the subject matter of political economy, and by the character of 
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the problems proposed for its solution. Moreover, that which is right 
and warranted in the German historical method, is net new. Many of 
the older theorists, authors of systematic treatises or of monographs, 
as well as those who discussed practical questions, have used this 
method,—not least, again, A. Smith... . . 

“. . . . In our opinion, the British theory and dogmatic teaching 
may claim, under certain hypotheses, a great and lasting usefulness. 
With substantial correctness they gave a knowledge of the skeleton, the 
salient points and outlines of the system of private economy, both 
static and dynamic, with the legal and psychological hypotheses which, 
on the whole, are realized in developed civilizations like those of the 
present day.” . . . “ The English economists failed, however,” says 
Wagner, “to perceive that these hypotheses are not always fulfilled, or 
are fulfilled in varying degree in different times or places or specific 
instances. But if these defects be remedied,” he continues, “as they 
may be, in fact have been, in accordance with the spirit of the English 
school, no less than with that of the historical political economy, the critics 
of the younger historical group find the ground cut away from under 
them, while that which is essential in the British theory survives.” (p. 49.) 

Mill is given chief prominence among writers on logic. “I think 
that with reference precisely to political economy, no logician is more 
instructive. . . . It seems to me that we should hold fast to Mill’s 
views on the logic of our particular science—this holds especially of 
his justification of deduction and the corresponding application of the 
inductive methods to experimental research.” (pp. 138, 139.) 

As to Ricardo, Wagner remarks: “Very properly Marshall main- 
tains the continuity of development of the science. He, and recent 
American writers, in opposition to the exaggerations and obscurity of 
the historical writers, have indicated the immense importance of 
Ricardo. .... Marshall judges Ricardo’s Cost of Production theory 
quite justly in declaring that it has remained to the present day funda- 
mentally intact, much being added to it, much built upon it, but little 
taken from it. With this thoughtful moderation let me compare the 
judgments passed by the younger or youngest German historical 
writers on Ricardo and other older authors of his method and tendency. 
Herrmann is now hardly known by many of the younger scholars 
among us; his unsurpassed work finds abroad, like von Thiinen’s, so 
much the more grateful appreciation. As to the new doctrines, Mar- 
shall says very properly: ‘they have supplemented the older, have 
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extended, developed, and sometimes corrected them, and often have 
given them a different tone by a new discussion of emphasis, but very 
seldom have subverted them.’” 

To the Austrians, the special antagonists of the exaggerated 
historical tendency, Wagner turns with satisfaction. “Fortunately,” 
he says, (p. 63) “either action or excessive reaction, in ‘free 
science,’ outside of the narrow boundaries of schools, always calls 
forth reaction. It is the merit of Karl Menger of Vienna to have 
brought about a very strong reaction in German economic science. 
Under his leadership, or in company with him, a number of specialists, 
particularly in Austria, have ably and justly thrust the theoretical prob- 
lems of political economy again into the foreground, especially the 
question of value. . . . One need not accept all the specific results of 
their investigation in regarding their starting-point as a proper one. 
‘The ways by which judgments are reached, the methods of research, 
conform to the objects of the investigator, and to the formal nature of 
the truths sought for.’ (Menger.) Deduction in the domain of 
theoretical political economy has rightly been brought, by the efforts 
of Karl Menger, his school and adherents, once more into a position 
of honor in German science, despite the pretentiousness of the 
historical school—a considerable service, as well from the standpoint 
of one who, like the present author, seeks to take a middle position in 
the methods controversy. . . . That it [the service of the Austrians] 
has received less recognition in Germany than abroad, is to be 
explained variously,—in part from personal causes and from the 
prejudices of schools,—but this lack of recognition does not detract 
from their value. A certain tendency to exaggeration and one-sided- 
ness may, perhaps, be occasionally discovered in this reaction against 
the historical school, especially in the heat of controversy, as is almost 
always the case when there arises a proper reaction against a different 
one-sidedness. That, however, will be corrected in time. . . . Men 
like the younger Dietzel have shown that one may come by his own 
way to a like manner of treatment of theoretical problems, and 
yet, with respect to important fundamental themes, as of Value 
and Marginal Utility, may stand outside of the new Austrian school with- 
out failing to appreciate the service which that school has rendered.” 

The influence of the extravagant historical group has, however, for 
the most part been confined to Germany. It has appeared abroad 
“only in scattered instances, and even so in a more moderate form. 
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Where the just element in the historical movement has been acknowl- 
edged, the acknowledgment has been made much as I have made it 
here. (p. 63.) . . . Distinguished economists abroad, as in Italy before 
all, L. Cossa, with his expressed preference for the historical treatment 
of the subject, the Belgian, E. de Laveleye, the Englishmen, Sidgwick, 
Marshall, Keynes, numerous younger American savants who received 
their training in Europe, have attached themselves to the historical 
and socio-political movement, but represent it with moderation and 
hold fast to the kernel of the old theory.” 


VETO OF THE INFLATION BILL OF 1874. 


At the time that the measure for inflating the greenback currency 
was pending in the Senate, Vice-President Wilson came one day to my 
office at 40 State Street, and made a suggestion to me substantially 
in the following form : 

“Mr. Atkinson, owing to your previous correspondence with Presi- 
dent Grant, you now have considerable influence with him, and you may 
bring to bear the influence of others. I fear that he will sign the bill 
which is now pending in the Senate. The whole pressure of Washington 
is in that direction, and every effort is made to prevent other influences 
reaching the President. He does not wish to sign the bill, and he has 
prepared a very strong argument against it which he proposes to send 
to the Senate in order to influence the vote. This has been submitted 
to the Cabinet, and the Cabinet look upon it as an injudicious step on 
the part of the Executive. I suppose I am the only man outside the 
Cabinet that has had the opportunity to read this paper.” I replied 
to Vice-President Wilson that “I would immediately move in the 
matter myself, and that I could bring to bear the influence of a great 
many people in other cities, for the reason that at certain meetings of 
Boards of Trade and Commercial Conventions acquaintances had been 
formed, and about half a dozen men had agreed to support each other 
on the touch of the wire in any emergency: I will at once bring all 
these influences to bear, and I will also promote public action here and 

as far as may be in New York.” 

_ I proceeded to telegraph to five or six correspondents: the late E. 
D. Holton of Milwaukee, the late A. M. Wright of Chicago, Mr. 
Adolphus Meier of St. Louis, Mr. S. Lester Taylor of Cincinnati, and 
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one or two more whose names have gone from me. The tenor of my 
despatch was as follows: 

“Rain in protests against the Inflation Bill on President Grant, day by 
day, each signed by a few conspicuous persons, especially those who are 
known to him.” 

A meeting had been called in the city of New York ostensibly to 
protest against inflation. The principal mover was a leading banker, 
now dead, whom I had also met in Commercial Conventions, and 
knowing that he was loaded with heavy obligations, I distrusted the 
conduct of the meeting. Mr. William Cullen Bryant had agreed to 
preside, and I believe at his instance or that of Mr. A. A. Low, an 
invitation was sent to Boston for representatives to attend the meeting, 
and I happened to be called in for consultation. I expressed my dis- 
trust, fearing that the resolutions would not be definite or conclusive. 
A committee was therefore appointed to go to New York, consisting of 
the late Mr. George Batey Blake, Mr. Benjamin F. Nourse and myself, 
and I was designated to speak at the meeting in the Cooper Institute. 

We also framed a set of resolutions. My coadjutors went to New 
York a day before, called upon Mr. Bryant, and induced him to send 
for the resolutions that were to be offered. They were not satisfactory, 
and he refused to preside unless positive and conclusive resolutions 
against inflation were substituted. This was done. The meeting was 
very fully attended and carried through with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

A meeting in Faneuil Hall was also called, of which I had the chief 
charge. Six speakers were invited, representing different parties, 
among them Mr. Patrick A. Collins, whose course since then on the 
money question has fully justified the selection then made. He spoke for 
the younger men of the Democratic party of that day. This meeting was 
also very fully attended and very accurately reported, each speaker pre- 
paring in advance what he meant to say, all of which was printed. 

The bill was passed by the Senate, and vetoed by President Grant. 

In 1877 I happened to be at Chamounix in Switzerland, and was 
informed that ex-President Grant was in the house. I sent in my 
card, and he immediately invited me to his room, where I spent nearly 
the whole of the afternoon. As you are well aware, no man could 
talk more freely, more clearly, or more intelligently than the ex- 
President whenever he felt it consistent with his duty and with his 
inclination. Presently he said to me, “Mr. Atkinson, I want to tell 
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you the history of the Veto Message. I think you are entitled to know 
it. I had made up my mind to sign the Inflation Bill, believing that 
public opinion called for it. That was the impression made upon me 
from the whole atmosphere of Washington. I did not wish to, but I 
thought I had no right to set up my individual opinion against the 
preponderant opinion of others, as I had not had sufficient experience 
to justify me in so doing; I prepared a message to accompany the 
bill signed, giving my reasons for signing it against my own personal 
convictions of what I thought would be judicious. But presently pro- 
tests came in upon me from every great western city, signed by the 
most influential men, many of whom I knew. You had your great 
meetings in New York and in Boston, and I found that public opinion 
outside of Washington was something very different from that within, 
and that I should be supported if I acted according to my own con- 
victions of right. I read over the message which I had prepared to 
accompany the bill signed. I said to myself, ‘This is all sophistry. 
You don’t believe it yourself. No one else will believe it.’ I tore it 
up and substituted the veto message.” I well remember the gesture 
with which he illustrated the tearing up. 

Of course I felt very much gratified at the disclosure. I did not 
make any remark upon the matter except by repeating what I had 
previously said at a public dinner to President Grant in Boston, on the 
1gth of April, 1876, that “the Veto Message and Vicksburg, the victory 
of peace and the victory of war, would go down together as of par- 
amount importance in the history of his administration both military 
and civil.” 

I make this statement from memory, and I think it is exact in all its 
details. My letter-book of that year has been misplaced, and I cannot 
verify the exact messages that I sent by telegraph. Otherwise I should 
submit documentary evidence in this case. It may be of some impor- 
tance in the record of our financial legislation, and I think it is of 
importance in justification of influence exerted by acquaintances that 
busy men may make by attending Trade Conventions even if there are 
no positive results attained at the time. The gentlemen whose names 
I have given were my correspondents for many years, one of whom, at 
least, now remains, enjoying a green old age, Mr. Taylor of Cincinnati. 

With this I submit the case, hoping that it may not be out of place 
to state a case in which I am obliged to use the personal pronoun so 
frequently. EpwarD ATKINSON. 

Boston, Mass. 
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CanTILLon, Essai sur le Commerce. Reprinted for Harvard 
University. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 12mo., pp. 436. 


This is the first of the Harvard reprints from the less accessible 
portions of economic literature. A happier choice could hardly have 
been made of a volume to inaugurate this series than Cantillon’s Essai 
sur la Nature du Commerce en Général. First published in 1755, and 
republished once within the same year and again in 1756, the book, in 
spite of its undoubted merits, early became one of the most neglected 
and, later, one of the scarcest of economic works. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the work was known, otherwise than by title, to more 
than a score of English-speaking economists before attention was called 
to its importance, in a strain of somewhat exaggerated praise, by 
Jevons’ remarkable article in the Contemporary for 1881. Its neglect 
was probably due to certain peculiarities of literary style, which make 
its terse paragraphs far from easy reading even at the present day, and 
to the dimming splendor of Adam Smith’s great work. But it was 
inevitable that, under the influence of the deepened interest in the 
historical development of economic thought, the Zssai would sooner 
or later be exhumed and made accessible to economic students. It is 
a matter for congratulation that the reproduction of this rare and val- 
uable treatise, written in a foreign tongue, should have been under- 
taken by an American university in the interest of general scholarship. 
We welcome it. 

The present reprint is from the original edition of 1755, and the 
typographical execution of the work is excellent. Though not a fac- 
simile, the attempt has been successfully made, by adhering to the old 
pagination, line for line, and by using a type which exhibits many of 
the peculiar qualities of the eighteenth century duodecimo, of repro- 
ducing in the new edition the most distinctive characteristics of the 
old. ADOLPH C. MILLER. 
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Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inexis Pat- 
GRAVE, F. R. S. Parts II and III. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


These two numbers of the Dictionary maintain the high standard 
set in the first. The topics selected for treatment have been well 
chosen, scarcely anything of importance has been omitted, and the dis- 
tribution of the work has been well planned, the assignment of subjects 
having evidently been made with reference to the peculiar abilities of 
the various contributors. As in the first number, so in these, certain 
subjects, chiefly those of a debatable character, have been referred to 
more than one writer for consideration. That something is always 
gained from this, and sometimes much, is to be seen from a perusal of 
such articles as the admirable one on Cantillon, and those on Colonies 
and Colonial Policy and Government. The biographical notices and 
literary summaries are unusually good, considering the brevity of treat- 
ment. which the character of the work as a dictionary has necessitated. 
Especially commendable are those on Bentham, Cairnes and Cobden. 
The bibliographical notes which are appended to the various articles 
will prove useful to most readers, for, while far from complete in many 
cases, they invariably contain those references likely to be of most 
value. 

The work promises extremely well, and is a testimony to the care- 
fulness with which the labor of organizing so vast an undertaking was 
planned and the ability with which it is being executed. The editor, 
Mr. Palgrave, is to be congratulated on the success thus far attained. 

ADOLPH C. MILLER. 


Litteraturnachwets tiber Geld- und Miinzwesen, insbesondere iiber den 
Wéhrungsstreit, 1871-1891. Mit geschichtlichen und statis- 
tischen Erlauterungen. By Dr. ADoLPH SOETBEER. Berlin: 
Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht, 1892. 8vo., pp. iv. + 322. 


This last volume, ending the life-work of Dr. Soetbeer, one must 
take up with a feeling of sadness. The very considerable collection of 
bibliographical titles on monetary publications is itself a reason for 
lament that the author is no more, and can never send forth such work 
again. It was the writer’s fortune to be with Dr. Soetbeer during the 
summer of 1891, when this book was in course of preparation. At 
that time he expected that, when a second edition should be needed, 
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he could improve it as decidedly as he had improved and augmented 
his Materialien in its second edition. 

The present volume is divided into the following periods: 1492-- 
1620; 1621-1810; 1811-1850; 1851-1870; 1871-1890. In each period 
is furnished the statistical data for gold and silver, entries of all mone- 
tary legislation, and the works published within that period. In the 
extended bibliography, therefore, one must know in general the date 
of a book in order to find the entry. Even with this slight inconve- 
nience, it is, of course, unnecessary to say that we have in this volume 
the most valuable and accurate bibliography of money ever printed. 
In Chevalier’s Za Monnaie, in the Report of the International Mone- 
tary Conference of 1878, by S. Dana Horton, and a brief bibliography 
in Jevons’ /nvestigations in Currency and Finance, by H. S. Foxwell, 
were the only existing lists of value previous to Dr. Soetbeer’s work. 

At the end of the volume (pp. 283-322) in a “ Nachtrag,” the 
author gives a conspectus of the situation at the beginning of 1892. 
He refers to the point which seemed in the past to have made a strong 
impression upon him in connection with the silver problem in the 
United States. Dr. Soetbeer, in conversation, constantly referred to 
the phraseology of the Resumption Act of 1875, as follows: 


“ And on and after the first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and seventy-nine, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem, é# coin, the 
United States legal tender notes, then outstanding. . . . And to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in 
this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues 

and issue sell and disposeof . . . bonds of the United States,” etc. 

He held that we need not fear the coming of a premium on gold, 
because, if legal-tender notes were presented for redemption, in order 
to obtain gold, the Secretary could and would immediately sell bonds 
to replenish his gold supply. This view he believes to be supported 
by the language of Secretary Foster,in his speech in New York, Novem- 
ber 17, 1891: 


“The Resumption Act confers authority upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds to any extent he may feel called upon to do, to increase or 
to maintain the gold reserve. The Act of July 14, 1890, commands him to 
preserve the parity between gold and silver. It has always been the custom 
of this country to pay its obligations in gold. Therefore, should there 
be any trouble about this, and the present hundred millions of gold—or reserve 
fund, we call it—be intrenched upon, it was in his power under the law to 
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issue bonds for gold, paying 5 per cent., and replace or increase the reserve 
fund” (p. 317). 

The prominence assigned to Dr. Soetbeer’s plan for the more 
extended use of silver, now being discussed in connection with the 
present monetary congress at Brussels, lends some interest to his views 
on the future value of silver. In the summer of 1891, he held strongly 
to the view that silver was likely to rise in value, if the United States 
continued its annual purchase of 54,000,000 ounces, under the Act of 
July 14, 1890, because the Indian demand would take off the remainder 
of the annual product of silver,—provided no change tock place in the 
quantity of silver production. In this view he stood alone, Bamberger 
quite disagreeing with him. The increase in the production of silver, 
however, has been a marked feature of recent years. Subsequent 
events, therefore, obliged him to give up this view; and in his letters 
to the writer he expressed his surprise that we did not repeal the Act of 
July 14, 1890. J. Laurence LAUGHLIN. 


La Population Frangaise. Histoire de la population avant 1789, et 
Demographie de la France comparée a celle des autres nations au 
XTXe siécle, précédée d’une introduction sur la Statistique. Par 
E. Levasseur, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 
1892. 8vo., 3 vols., pp. xlvii. + 468; 529; 569. 


This monumental work, of which the first installment appeared in 
1889, and the second in 1891, is now completed by the publication of 
the third volume. The author modestly says that it is “a book of 
numbers.” It is nevertheless a book which is eloquent and persuasive. 
It demonstrates the importance, in social calculations, of facts which 
are capable of numerical expression; and by the same demonstration 
it reveals the incompleteness of social expositions from which consid- 
eration of these classes of facts has been omitted. The work is not, 
like so many pretentious statistical exhibits, a curiosity shop of wares 
for which nobody has a use. It is a repository of information, from 
which the historian, the economist, the statistician, the sociologist, the 
statesman, will derive broader views of the social relations with which 
each is particularly concerned. 

The introductory chapters of the first volume constitute a concise, 
and at the same time a comprehensive treatise upon the object, the 
methods and the history of statistics. The body of the work is divided 
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into four books. Of these, the first treats the history of population 
in France before 1789, and especially the immense changes which 
occurred in the numbers, in the distribution and in the material condi- 
tion of the people. Book second is devoted to the comparative demog- 
raphy of France. It divides the material into three parts, viz.: the 
conditions of the population, the movements of population, and 
the considerations resulting from the combined study of these condi- 
tions and movements. The third book treats of moral statistics with 
particular reference to their bearing upon demography. The fourth 
book consists of an investigation of the laws of population, and the 
equilibrium of nations. 

It would be impossible to render a fair account of the scope of the 
work in greater detail, without reproducing the table of contents and 
the analysis of chapters. We may assert, however, that the first 
book amounts to a proof that historiography is seriously deficient 
up to date, in attention to the numerical data of the conditions of 
peoples whose life history it purports to reproduce. No thesis con- 
taining this criticism is proposed by the author, yet his discussion of 
the facts of population compels the perception that, if such material as 
this work contains were added to written history, the perspective would 
frequently be changed beyond recognition. One is led to imagine 
the history of France rewritten with inclusion of the statistical data 
available in the sources to which M. Levasseur calls attention. The 


‘result is not a mere increase of mass. It is a reorganization of com- 


ponents, as by the introduction of a new element into a chemical com- 
bination. The contrast between the new and the old would be analo- 
gous to that betwen our present knowledge of the Norman period in 
England, and accounts of that time which might have been written 
without help from the contents of Domesday Book. 

Books II. and III. contain the major portion of the statistical 
material upon which the author bases his demography. His own 
definition of the latter department of social science is: “the science 
which, with the aid of statistics, treats of human life considered princi- 
pally with reference to births, marriages and deaths, to the relations 
which result from these phenomena, and to the general condition of 
population which is the consequence of them.” 

The first chapter of Book II. shows the reason why the science of 
demography was impossible until late in the present century. No 
accurate census was undertaken by the great nations of modern Europe 
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until the opening of the century, and vital statistics had not been scien- 
tifically preserved or collected. Subsequent chapters not only contain 
rich collections of facts, but the author’s classifications of the facts 
must be accepted as at least hypothetical determinations of the cate- 
gories under which the facts pertinent to the demography of every 
country should be arranged. The author does not confine himself 
strictly to tabulations, even in this portion of his work; and his judi- 
cial treatment of the relation of education to morals may serve as a 
sample of his method. The passage which follows relates to that fac- 
tor of education which the term “instruction” accurately designates, 
and which the author, in gratifying contrast with the majority of 
English writers, carefully discriminates from “education.” We there- 
fore retain the former word. 

“The question of the connection of instruction and criminality is 
already in part answered by the foregoing. It is evident that the rela- 
tion between the two terms is not necessary and mathematical, since we 
find other causes which exercise a marked influence upon crimes. 

“We cannot say that instruction banishes crime. To abolish crime 
it would be necessary to expe! from men’s hearts all bad passions, and 
from society all evil purposes and policies. This is utopian. Instruc- 
tion tends to mould the moral sense of a population, at the same time 
that it augments the means of preventing misery, and it thereby throws 
a double weight into the scale of good influences. But it is a posi- 
tive quantity still further in the long series of positive or negative terms 
of a very complex formula. It will never be the whole formula. 

“On the other hand, a still graver error has been committed in the 
assertion than the progress of instruction contributes to the increase of 
crime. As proof, two arguments have been taken from the statistics of 
the courts: first, the number of criminals who have received instruction 
tends to increase; second, many of the departments which are most 
advanced in provision for instruction are among those most infested 
with criminals. This is the fallacy cum hoc ergo propter hoc. 

“It is a fact that the number of the totally illiterate is diminishing, 
and that, consequently, the number of criminals who have had instruction 
tends to increase. But this condition is a consequence of the general 
diffusion of instruction in France. If instruction were made universal, 
all criminals would be instructed persons. . . . The change in the pro- 
portion leads to but one certain conclusion, viz.: that instruction has 
become more widely diffused. . . . 
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“The second sophism is more specious, but it is not better founded. 
The departments where instruction is advanced, are, for the most part, 
rich; they have been able to make large appropriations for their 
schools, and their populations, compared with those of poorer districts, 
have a correspondingly greater appreciation of the need of instruction. 
Moreover, the wealthy departments have a large proportion of city 
population, and active industry. Instruction does not then appear 
there as the correlative of criminality. The real expfanation is the fact 
of wealth, which, on the one hand, facilitates and demands instruction, 
and, on the other hand, multiplies the occasions for crime. Does it 
follow that wealth must be condemned? Wealth is, in itself, a good, 
since it provides for man the means of satisfying his needs, which is 
precisely the end for which men are impelled to labor; but it is neces- 
sary to know how to profit by the advantages which it procures, so as to 
provide remedies for the disadvantages which may accompany its attain- 
ment. . . . It is not yet possible to decide whether the repressive and 
preventive measures of contemporary society more than counterbal- 
ance the multiplying temptations.” 

It would be impossible to name an unimportant chapter in the three 
volumes; but no portion of the work is more likely or more worthy to 
be received as a model of method than the first section of Book IV., in 
which the problem of Malthus is treated. It has taken a long time to 
discover that the real problem is not Malthus, but population and sub- 
sistence. It has taken the same time to realize that the solution of the 
problem is not in the formule of Malthus; for, right or wrong, these 
are hardly more than a bold guess; but in facts which Malthus did not 
possess, though he ventured a dogmatic generalization from the com- 
paratively meager collection within his knowledge. The significance of 
M. Levasseur’s work upon this problem is not primarily in his conclu- 
sions, but in the authority of the method by which the conclusions are 
derived. By examination of the facts of population in France since 
accurate records have been kept, M. Levasseur arrives at results which 
are first formulated in sixteen (16) propositions, in place of the single 
tripartite dogma of Malthus. By comparing these results with gener- 
alizations of the experience of Great Britain and the United States, he 
confirms the narrower induction. We do not find in this study any 
final word upon the problems in question, but we find the method 
which will dictate the final word. So far as induction has been possi- 
ble, it warrants the author’s conclusion: “The progress of wealth, and 
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its increase, more rapid than that of population, in civilized states dur- 
ing the last sixty years and more, is a fact of which the evidence strikes 
the eye of everyone who studies and reflects. The economists know 
the causes of the phenomena; the statisticians are trying to measure their 
intensity.” ALBION W. SMALL. 


_ The Silver Situation.in the United States. By F.W.Tavussic. Publ. 
of Amer. Econ. Assoc., Vol. VII., No. 1. January, 1892. 
8vo., pp. 118. 

This monograph conveys to the general reader a clear account of 
the operations and character of our monetary legislation since 1878, 
particularly such as relate to silver coinage, and furnishes in compact 
form a considerable store of facts coupled with a lucid explanation of 
them. While nothing, in the nature of the subject, is especially 
recondite or new, yet the value of the book lies in the giving of a 
connected story of our monetary activity in a period when our legisla- 
tion has been exceptionally eccentric. 

Part I. treats of the “Economic Situation;” Part II. (pp. 85- 
118) treats of the “Argument for Silver.” In Part I., after explain- 
ing the act of 1878, a division is made into the periods 1878-1884, 
1885-1886, and 1886-1890. The period of 1878-1884 was marked 
by an increase of silver dollars in actual circulation; a rough corre- 
spondence between the amount of silver currency authorized and the 
amount in circulation; and a supply of net gold in the United States 
Treasury varying about the line of $150,000,000. In the period of 
1885-1886, a suspension of gold payments by the Treasury was 
feared; the actual circulation of silver dollars reached their high- 
est limit at about $60,000,000; the silver coined collected in the 
Treasury, and the amount of silver currency authorized was far larger 
than the amount in circulation; and the net gold in the Treasury 
dropped below $120,000,000. In 1886-1890, business prosperity 
was coupled with devices for making a place for silver currency 
in our circulation; by 1889 the annual coinage of silver was pushed out 
of the treasury into the hands of the public, through the use of small 
denominations of silver certificates and the shrinkage of the National 
Bank issues; the silver dollars could not be kept above about $60,000,000; 
and the net gold in the-treasury, which in 1888 had risen above 
$210,000,000, steadily fell to about $120,000,000 again. The author 
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then describes the Act of 1890, and ventures upon a discussion of money 
and prices, followed by a guess at the future. 

Part II. discusses only one part of the bimetallist argument, that 
dealing with the general effects of a fall of prices; and the conditions of 
agriculture which may produce results wrongly ascribed to the action of 
money. The more abstruse parts of the theory are not dealt with. 

In the treatment of the general principles underlying the facts, the 
author’s condescension toward “the standard books on_ political 
economy,” and the “usual statements of the theory of money” natur- 
ally do not protect him from setting up men of straw which are very 
easy to knock down. In his description (pp. 13-14) of the way in 
which silver money would push out gold, his supposed case is quite 
apocryphal. If silver, by a system of practical redemption, is kept at 
a value equal to gold, in no “standard books” is it taught that gold 
would be driven out, except through a rise of prices, and the establish- 
ment of a different international equilibrium of the precious metals. 
Nor is it correct to assume, as does the author, that it was expected 
that the principles would work themselves out with a “mechanical 
simplicity” unaffected by changing conditions. This assumption is 
not warranted by past economic writing. The reprobated statement as- 
signed to “standard books,” is that after gold disappeared prices would 
accommodate themselves to the new measure of value — certainly noth- 
ing novel; and yet he himself says, (p. 80): “eventually, no doubt, the 
steady excessive issue of silver notes would bring about both the gold 
premium and the higher prices.” He really comes back, in sev- 
eral cases, to the position of which he previously appears to disapprove. 

Again (pp. 61-62) the reader is given to understand that new dis- 
coveries are promised him by words which refer slightingly to previous 
economic writing: ‘The general impression derived by the reader of 
most treatises and text-books on political economy is that an increase 
in the quantity of money is the direct cause of a rise of prices.” This 
is quite misleading; it reads like a sentence from the circulars of 
the advocates of the free-coinage of silver. Since 1848, J. S. Mill, at 
least, taught no such thing, when he said: “In a state of commerce in 
which much credit is habitually given, general prices at any moment 
depend much more upon the state of credit than upon the quantity of 
money.” And yet the author (p. 63) says: “the enormous develop- 
ment of credit in modern times compels a modification which has not 
indeed failed to receive attention from economic writers,” etc.; and he 
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says, (p. 64): “the effects of credit as a substitute for money have been 
explained in economic text-books so fully that they may be assumed to 
be well understood.” The general impression produced, however, is 
that the true theory had never been expounded before these pages saw 
the light. This admirable monograph and the author’s ability do not 
require him to adopt this tone toward economic writing, with which he 
is in practical agreement, as if it were necessary to conciliate weak- 
kneed brethren by statements which would convey the idea of being 
on both sides of the controversy. 

In the examination of the events since 1886 which made it possible 
to keep the silver out of the Treasury, the author treats of the action 
of the National Bank circulation in the most general manner (p. 41). 
The decline of the amount of note issues is connected with the 
redemption of bonds; but no investigation is given of the very striking 
change in the amount of the redemption fund in the years 1885-7, 
followed by a sudden decline. The sums deposited for the retirement 
of issues steadily increased from 1878 to 1888, remained about 
$40,000,000 until 1885, then mounted to over $100,000,000 in 1887, 
steadily dropping thereafter to a point about $35,000,000 in 1891. 
The amount of this fund reflects directly the intentions of the banks as 
to the contraction of their note circulation; but this is not noticed, 
although the movement is very striking. The explanation is found in 
the forced release (Finance Rpt. 1890, p. 402) of 3 per cent. bonds 
held by the banks in 1887. From a holding of $107,000,000 in 1886, the 
amount fell in 1887 to $5,000,000. Thatis, the payment of 3 percents., 
owing to a large surplus, forced the reduction of National Bank issues. 

A curious position is taken in the reference to “appreciation of 
gold.” Regarding the explanation that the fall of prices has been due 
to improvements in production of commodities, and not to a scarcity 
of gold, the author remarks: “So far as it endeavors to disprove the 
appreciation of gold, or to show that the general fall is not due to this 
appreciation, I have never been able to see its force. In truth, both 
the bimetalists and their opponents seem to confuse the question when 
they speak of the appreciation of gold as causing lower prices. The 
appreciation of gold ¢s the general fall in prices” (p.94). Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Has anyone ever supposed in this discussion 
that value, or price, was not expressed as a ratio, in which money is one 
term and commodities another? If so, the protest of the author is 
decidedly naive. Of course, when commodities fall relatively to gold, 
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gold is dearer relatively to commodities; that is no great discovery. 
But it is an important question—and the real one—whether the 
change in the ratio has been caused by a shrinkage of the gold-term or 
by a lessened cost in the commodities - term. 

In treating the difficult questions of credit and prices, the author’s 
views may not meet with general acceptance when he says: 

“ Evidently, it remains true that an increase in the quantity of money leads 
to higher prices. In any community whose habits and ways in the use of 
credit are constant, the superstructure of credit will be, in the long run, pro- 
portional to the amount of money permanently outstanding. A permanent 
increase in the coin forming the basis of the machinery of exchange wi// de 
followed by an expansion of credit, both in the form of bank credit and in other 
forms, and by a rise in prices. The correspondence between the increase in 
the quantity of money and the rise in prices will show itself only in the course 
of time, and will probably never be exact; but in the long run there will be 
some rough sort of correspondence.” (p. 79) 

What seems to the writer the fallacy of this theory is in tracing the 
effects of money on prices through the medium of credit, instead of 
allowing to money itself and to credit itself their respective influences 
on prices. The author is thus confronted with the difficulty of showing 
that the use of credit depends directly upon the number of coins in the 
community ; when every one knows that men increase or diminish their 
resort to credit for commercial reasons connected with conditions of 
trade and production quite independent of the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver in the banks, or outside the banks. In fact, in the very nature of 
credit devices, although vaiues are expressed in terms of money, liqui- 
dation is performed by offsetting goods against goods. To suppose 
that credit,—which is ultimately a transfer of goods—is dependent on the 
quantity of money is to get close to the idea that there must be as much 
coin as there is wealth; or, to the fallacy that the market rate of interest 
on loanable wealth depends upon the amount of money in circulation. 

There are errors of fact, some of which are here mentioned. The 
inflation bill was that of 1874, not 1878 (p. 10). The Bland bill, as it 

passed the House of Representatives, is wrongly stated to provide for 
“complete bimetalism ” (p. 13); for any system granting free coinage 
of gold and silver at a ratio admittedly different from the market rate, 
and which would instantly bring about a single standard, would be 


disowned by any true bimetallist. 
J. Laurence LAuGHLIN. 
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The Case against Bimetallism. By Rosert GiFFEn. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1892. 8 vo., pp. 254. 

This is a collection of nine essays most of which have been previously 
printed. The Chapters on “The Inevitable Results of Universal 
Bimetallism,” ‘“ M. de Laveleye on Mint Price,” “The Alleged Bimet- 
allism of France, 1803-73,” and “ Unsaleable Silver,” appeared in Zhe 
Times; those on “A Problem in Money” and “The American 
Silver Bubble,” in the ineteenth Century; and that on “The General 
Case against Bimetallism” in the Fortnightly Review. It appears, 
therefore, that as early as 1879 he had given the facts which show con- 
clusively that France had not in truth kept both gold and silver in 
concurrent circulation during the years from 1803 to 1850; and in this 
volume is given a table (p. 59) showing the premium on gold at Paris 
from 1820 to 1847. 

In his discussion of the attitude of government toward the regu- 
lation of money, he inclines strongly to the belief that, beyond the 
official stamping of coins, and interpreting “‘ what a contract made in 
money means,” governments do not do any good by a declaration of 
legal tender. “So far as I can ascertain, the declaration of legal 
tender has come into fashion on account of the misconduct of govern- 
ments. They have misused their functions and made coins which were 
bad, and endeavored tc force them into use by declaring that they are 
to pass current as if they were good coins; or they have issued incon- 
vertible paper and have tried to force the inconvertible paper into 
use by the same method” (p. 47). It would be an interesting study to 
examine whether our silver coinage has been in any way aided by the 
legal tender quality. No banker probably thinks much about the legal 
tender quality of the gold in his reserves ; for its value is independent of 
any one nation’s law or boundaries. But it is probable that we think 
a good deal about the qualities of our silver currency which are given 
them by law. On Mr. Giffen’s basis, the assumption would be that the 
silver money is bad money, if it needs such help. Certainly, unless 
silver had been receivable for customs as equivalent for gold, thereby 
furnishing a method of redemption, it could never have remained at 
par with gold. 

Of more special interest, perhaps, to students of money is the 
author’s treatment of the relation of the quantity of money to prices. 
He denies the quantity-theory, and says: “It would not be going too 
far to say that this notion is at the root of the bimetallic theory, so far 
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as bimetallism is based on any consistent and substantial theory.” He 
thinks, however, the relation between the quantity of money and prices 
is one in which prices assist in determining the quantity of precious 
metals to be used as a circulating medium, and not one in which prices 
are determined by that quantity. He shows this by first explaining 
the extent to which the precious metals have non-monetary uses. 
“Few people perhaps realize that probably this non-monetary use is 
preponderant over the monetary use itself. . . . The mass of the pre- 
cious metals in an uncoined form must be enormous. In the form of 
plate and ornaments there is endless gold and silver.” (p. 83) In 
fact, the author well brings out the truth, often unaccepted, that the 
demand for gold and silver in the arts does not finally dispose of them, 
and remove them from possible monetary use. That is simply one of 
the forms in which precious metals are stored up, and in no important 
way differs from hoarding. Of this large quantity of the metals used for 
non-monetary purposes, the author holds that their value is determined 
just as any other merchandise. But when he goes on to show that the 
monetary quantity of the precious metals is also governed as to its 
value in the same way, his reasoning is not clear. 

His exposition (pp. 86-90) of the absence of any effect of guasi- 
token money on prices, is the same idea as that which Professor 
Taussig gives as to the lack of influence of our own silver currency, or 
large change, on prices. 

Yet the reader is impressed by an inconsistency in the book which 
shows a want of logical coherency. His general theory of prices, for 
example, is not kept in view in the following passage (p. 74): “A 
fall of prices from period to period is substantially due, as I have 
more than once pointed out in former years, to the necessary difficulty 
of increasing the stock of precious metals so as to keep pace with the 
multiplication of commodities and the multiplication of the numbers 
of the people. The tendency, as a rule, amongst communities advanc- 
ing so rapidly in numbers and in wealth as European communities do 

. must be for prices to fall steadily from period to period.” 
It would be difficult, certainly, not to infer from this that prices fell 
because the proportion between wealth and numbers and the quantity 
of the precious metals was changing. If so, how far does this differ 
from the quantity-theory which he so stoutly denies ? 

The book lays no claim to considering the bimetallist argument 
sympathetically; and no opportunity is lost to make attacks upon it at 
every point. J. Laurence LAUGHLIN. 
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Public Finance. By C.’F. Bastasre, LL. D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Dublin, Examiner in the 
University of London. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 8vo., pp. xviii +672. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of two works of a high order 
of merit in financial science—the one dealing with the whole range of 
subjects usually included within the scope of public finance, the 
other* an examination of one of the most knotty questions of taxa- 
tion—is a pleasant indication of the deepening interest that English- 
speaking economists are now taking in a portion of the general field 
of economics hitherto too scantily cultivated by them. It has been a 
theme of much lament that there did not exist in the English language 
a systematic treatise covering the subject of public finance, or even 
taxation, as a whole. The field was curiously neglected. While the 
literatures of Germany, France and Italy had been enriched with 
several admirable works, dealing with the theoretical, practical and his- 
torical aspects of finance, it was hardly an exaggeration when a recent 
writer spoke of “the body of English literature in finance” as being 
“shabby in the extreme.” So far as the systematic writers on political 
economy took any notice of finance at all, they hardly went beyond a 
few crude observations on the nature of taxation in general, and, by 
way of an appendix to the theory of distribution, an application of its 
principles to the theoretical determination of the incidence of taxation. 
Some excellent essays had been written, historical surveys prepared, 
and statistical data compiled; but, up to the appearance of Professor 
Bastable’s book, no attempt had been made—unless we except the 
unsatisfactory work of McCulloch—to treat any considerable mass of 
this material scientifically, much less to give a connected and complete 
account of the leading theories, principles and methods of finance and 
taxation. 

The manner of its execution shows that Professor Bastable carefully 
conceived the nature of his task. As making the first attempt at a 
systematic view of the field, it was his duty to instruct his English 
readers in elementary principles and to elucidate for them what might 
be considered to be of permanent value in foreign treatises on the sub- 
ject. It was primarily with a teacher's interest—from a desire to pro- 


* Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, which 
will be noticed in the next number of this journal. 
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vide the student with a general manual—that Professor Bastable was 
led to undertake the preparation of the present volume. Judging 
the book under this light, it must be admitted that he has done his 
work admirably. Not that he has said all that the student should 
know; indeed, perhaps, no really good text-book should do this. It 
is one of the signal merits of the book that it has been written with an 
eye on the lecturer as well as on the student. The exposition is clear 
and cogent, even if not always simple, and the discussions are vigorous, 
however tentative the conclusions. The book is characterized through- 
out by scholarly conservatism, temperate judgment and intellectual for- 


_ bearance—qualities which are as impressive as they are rare in economic 


discussion. The author possesses intellectual sympathy to a high 
degree, even with those from whose views his own most widely differ. 
He seldom disposes of an opposite view without first presenting it in 
a strong light, and carefully sifting out what is sound in it. In these 
respects it surpasses the two foreign treatises with which it may most 
naturally be compared, and traces of whose influence it most clearly 
shows. It is less diffuse, and less easy to read than Leroy-Beaulieu’s, 
and less brilliant and stimulating than Cohn’s. But with many of the 
graces of exposition of Leroy-Beaulieu, Bastable unites a stronger 
grasp of principles and much of the historical insight of Cohn, 
while it will probably be reckoned a merit that he seldom leaves 
the reader suspended in mid-air after a brilliant marshalling of forces, 
as is too often Cohn’s wont. In brief, as a text-book, Bastable’s work 
may, we think, be safely regarded as superior to anything of similar 
compass in any other language, and, as a piece of economic writing, it 
may take rank next to Marshall’s Economics, as one of the best English 
works of a decade. It is to be hoped that it will speedily meet the 
destiny it deserves, of promoting the study of finance where this has 
heretofore been impeded by the lack of a good English text-book. It 
is to be regarded as fortunate that the preparation of the first scientific 
treatise on Public Finance, in the English language, should have fallen 
to such competent hands as those of Professor Bastable. 

But the author has all too modestly estimated the value of his work 
when he describes it as an attempt to “temporarily supply” the need 
of a text book suitable for use as the ground work of instruction. 
While the book contains nothing that would be termed a signal con- 
tribution to the science of finance, it does embrace much that will prove 
highly suggestive even to the special student. What originality is dis- 
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played, is less in the novelty of conclusions than in the fresh statement 
of proofs and evidences. Even when holding close to widely accepted 
views, Professor Bastable is seldom merely the interpreter. He has 
thought out things for himself and, in many instances, given new life 
to old views by his careful re-examination of them. His book may be 
regarded as the best treatment of the problems of finance from the con- 
. servative standpoint of a writer of the modern English school of 
economists. 

Coming now to the contents of the book, its 672 pages are divided 
into an introduction dealing with the preliminary questions of the nature, 
scope, and method of financial science, together with a sketch of its 
history,—and five books. Of these, one book is given to the subject 
of Public Expenditure and its principal problems ; three to Public Rev- 
enues, dealing in order, first, with the more primitive forms of revenue, 
such as the economic and industrial receipts of the state; second, with 
the general principles and operation of taxation; and third, with the 
several kinds of taxes; a fifth, to the relations of public expenditure 
and revenue, or public debts; and a sixth to the problems of financial 
administration and control, or the budget. 

It is hard to criticise a book dealing with so many diverse topics not 
especially bound together by any single, controlling line of thought 
without going too deeply into details. Some of the larger features of 
the work may be briefly noticed. It will be gathered from the brief 
statement of the contents of the book that its author takes a large view 
of the subject-matter of Public Finance, as including not simply the 
supply of state resources, but the expenditure as well. In this respect, 
as in many others, Professor Bastable has avowedly followed the prece- 
dent of Adam Smith and the Germans, and, as it seems, with propriety. 
French and English writers have shown a strong disposition to exclude 
public expenditures from their treatment of finance, and to identify it 
largely with taxation. The reason assigned for this limitation is the 
difficulty of discovering any scientific principle for the determination 
of the proper amount and kinds of public outlay. Now, it is no doubt 
true that in seeking to establish a fundamental principle of public 
expenditure we hardly get beyond some such axiomatic rule of econ- 
omy as the maximum of result with the maximum of outlay, but the 
insufficiency of the rule should not excuse students of finance from 
grasping the essential and intimate connection between public expen- 
ditures and public revenues. To overlook this relation is illogical, and, 
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moreover, a grave error of serious practical import. It is the source of 
' the mischievous contrast so frequently suggested between the individ- 
ual economy and the public economy when it is said that the private 
person must regulate his expenditure by his income, but that the State 
regulates its income by its expenditure. There is no such fundamental 
difference as is here supposed, and Professor Bastable has done well to 
insist upon the dependence of public outlay on income, and to regard 
the question of the nature and amount of public outlay as, in a certain 
sense, ‘the final object of the financial system.’ It is impossible to ade- 
quately comprehend the relations of the public revenues without taking 
account of the expenditures they are designed to support ; the amount of 
revenue is conditioned by the amount of outlay, but the amount of outlay 
cannot be determined securely without estimating the pressure that its 
discharge will occasion. The moment it is perceived that the consump- 
tion of the State is a part of economic consumption in general, and 
that it must be sustained by production, it is seen that the problem of 
the State as of the private economy, is the co-ordination of wants and 
the efforts to satisfy them ; and a complete theory must take account of 
both. 

A treatment of the concrete forms of public outlay is hardly possi- 
ble without some examination of the range of functions which it is 
expedient that the State should discharge. Every expenditure involves 
two questions: Is the function for the discharge of which the proposed 
expenditure is to be incurred, politically and economically expedient ? 
And, secondly, if so, is it financially justifiable? The latter question 
is purely one of finance, the former one of politics, but one which can- 
not be evaded by the student of finance. On this, as on so many other 
questions, Professor Bastable is the disciple of Adam Smith. He 
accepts the substantial truth of the doctrine of /aissez - faire, but not in 
the exaggerated and absurd sense sometimes attached to it. Taking 
expediency in its broadest sense as the final test by which the policy of 
laissez-faire is to be interpreted, and recognizing, moreover, that there 
is no immutable standard of expediency, but that it is an historical 
product, he remarks: 


“There is no strict and universally binding rule that can mark off the 
area of its [the State’s] action. (p. 99) 

“The real ground for limitation of State functions is not the existence of 
an abstract rule forbidding various classes of acts. The rule itself is depen- 
dent on the results of experience. To the plea that in many cases State 
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interference would obviate evils to be found under a system of liberty, Adam 
Smith would reply that the legislator’s ‘deliberations ought to be governed 
by general principles,’ that he must act by rules which in the supposed cases 
would do more harm than good, and that it is the balance of advantage which 
needs to be regarded.” (p. 48) 


Passing by domanial revenues we come to the subject of taxation, 
which constitutes the central part of modern finance. Taxes are still 
the main support of the State’s economy, and in spite of some present 
tendencies toward the creation and extension of the industrial domain, 
they are likely for a long time to remain so. It is fitting, therefore, 
that taxation, in its theoretical and practical aspects, should engross 
the larger share of the writer’s attention. To the question, what is a 
tax? Professor Bastable answers: “A tax is a compulsory contribution of 
the wealth of a person or body of persons for the service of the public pow- 
ers.” This definition has at least the merit of simplicity and brevity, 
and a tolerable degree of flexibility; nor can it be said to suffer much 
from excessive vagueness nor from a desire to impart some favorite 
theory or rule of taxation into the conception, as is sometimes the 
case. In these respects it is much superior to Professor Ely’s defini- 
tion (which bears so striking a resemblance to Wagner’s clumsy 
definition) and which in its struggle for perfection really fails through 
indefiniteness, and which is, after all, a description rather than a defi- 
nition; and yet Professor Bastable’s definition leaves something to be 
desired. The purpose or object of the taxation is too narrowly cir- 
cumscribed by the employment of the phrase, “for the service of the 
public powers.” Would Professor Bastable deny to protective duties 
the attribute of taxes? Yet they can hardly be said to be imposed 
“for the service of the public powers.” Nothing less than the general 
purposes of society, as interpreted and formulated by the established 
authorities of the land, can constitute the purpose of taxation, if we 
wish to frame a definition of taxes that shall include those multifarious 
forms of contribution that people in general understand by the term. 
The question is one of fact or usage, rather than of theory. 

On the question of classification, Professor Bastable rejects the 
Wagner-Cohn classification of taxes into those, on (1) acquisition, (2) 
possession, and (3) consumption, on what seem to be insufficient 
grounds, and it may well be questioned whether his own arrange- 
ment is as scientific. His-division is based on a combination of 
the ideas of Adam Smith and of von Hock. Following von 
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Hock, he arranges taxes into two main groups of ‘primary’ and ‘sec- 
ondary;’ and accepting the position of Adam Smith that taxation must 

be derived from the constituents of private income, he regards taxes 

on the factors of production, or, what is tantamount to the same, 

namely, on the shares in distribution, as ‘primary,’ and those on con- . 
sumption or circulation as ‘secondary.’ Now, one of the most impor- 
tant objects of a logical classification is the light it throws upon the 
complementary functions of the different kinds of taxes in a tax sys- 
tem. The Wagner-Cohn classification seemed well designed to do this, 
and it is precisely in this connection that Professor Bastable seems to 
find himself under the necessity of abandoning his original classifica- 
tion for the empirical one of direct and indirect taxes. The question 
is, to be sure, largely one of phraseology, for Professor Bastable’s 
‘primary’ taxes have much in common with so-called ‘direct’ taxes, 
and his ‘secondary’ with the so-called ‘indirect’ taxes, and the same is 
also true, although to a lesser degree, of Cohn’s ‘acquisition’ and 
‘consumption’ taxes. Indeed, at times, Professor Bastable almost 
insensibly slips into a use of Cohn’s classification, as when, in summing 
up the relative advantages of direct and indirect taxation, he says: 
“Instead of attacking wealth as it is acquired, its use is made the 
object of the charge.” (p. 326) Has the author not here insensibly 
slipped into a use of Cohn’s acguisition and consumption (use) taxes? 

In his treatment of the equities of contribution, Professor Bastable 
is much more conservative than most recent writers. In common with 
them, however, he treats the problem primarily as an ethical one, but 
one into whose solution economic and financial considerations enter 
largely, his views showing little trace of the influence of those brilliant 
Austrian writers who have recently attempted to place the theory of 
taxation upon a purely economic basis by the application of their pecu- 
liar doctrine of value to the determination of the individual’s tax- 
quota. He accepts the traditional view of taxation according to ability 
as the just rule of apportionment, and believes that the best objective 
measure of taxable capacity is to be found in income; but on the spe- 
cific question as to whether justice of distribution is to be best attained 
through the application of progressive or of proportional taxation, Pro- 
fessor Bastable is in disagreement with what may not, perhaps, be inac- 
curately described as the dominant note in recent European, or, at any 
rate, German, financial writing. He rejects the principle of progress- 
ive taxation, however, not because of any lack of sympathy with the 
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ideal of justice toward which it is an attempted approximation, but 
chiefly on practical grounds, although he also emphasizes its theoret- 
ical imperfections. “Its fiscal productiveness is slight, while its eco- 
nomical effects are likely to be injurious” (p. 299). In a similar way, 
the principle of proportional taxation is accepted, not because it can 
“claim to be a realization of exact distributive justice; it is rather to 
be accepted as a convenient and definite working rule of Finance.” 
“Productiveness and a tolerable approach to just distribution are the 
two essentials in taxation” (p. 407). Here, as elsewhere, Professor 
Bastable’s safe sense of practical limitations saves him from the incau- 
tious conclusions which too many impetuous theorists have shown 
themselves prepared to accept. Wagner’s ‘socio-political’ view of 
taxation as a means of redressing inequalities of wealth repels him by 
its illogical attempt “‘to mix up with one very important object another 
different and perhaps incompatible one.” The “one definite and uni- 
versally recognized function [of taxation] is the supply of adequate 
funds for the public services” (p. 306). In the same spirit he dis- 
poses of the distinction between temporary and durable incomes “as 
involving subtleties unsuitable for fruitful application.” The question 
of exempting the so-called “minimum of existence” is treated in a 
somewhat different manner. He admits the desirability of such 
exemption, but is too shrewd a student of political science to concede 
it as aright. In substantial agreement with Cohn, he says: “To tax 
the very poorest is a sad necessity, but where the want of revenue is 
urgent not inconsistent with justice” (p. 300). 

Our author exhibits the same excellent qualities of judgment in his 
treatment of the tax system and the various forms of taxes. In contra- 
distinction to ‘single’ and ‘multiple’ taxation, Professor Bastable 
prefers ‘plural’ or diversified taxation. National income is taken as 
the normal source of taxation, and taxation of income and of com- 
modities as the great forms of revenue receipts. In attacking income 
directly he shows a predilection for the general income tax over the 
method of distinct taxes on the separate shares of income, as a more 
advanced form of taxation; but the question is not treated as one 
material in principle. The excellences, defects and functions of the 
various kinds of taxes are set forth clearly in their leading aspects, in 
a series of chapters containing much accurate and conveniently 
arranged descriptive, histogical and statistical material. The methods 
and experiences of England, France, Italy, America and Germany are 
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constantly placed in comparison for the light they throw upon 
important questions of principle and practice. Limitation of space 
has, however, too frequently compelled a brevity of treatment here 
which must be regarded as regretable. 

The prominence given to problems of local Finance by their treat- 
ment in separate chapters on local expenditure, taxation and indebted- 
ness, is one of the most commendable features of this work. And it is 
a real relief to turn from the cumbrous treatment local taxation has 
received at the hands of most of the Germans to Professor Bastable’s 
lucid but too brief exposition. He shows the importance and fiscal 
necessity of distinguishing between the sources of local and of national 
taxation, the principle of payment for benefits received having some 
application in the determination of local rates, but none in the case of 
national taxes. Land, house, and ‘license’ taxes are especially 
suited for local revenues, and the serious difficulties in the way of their 
uniform assessment when levied over a wide area constitute an 
additional reason for relegating their employment to local authorities. 

The books on Public Debts and Financial Administration need little 
notice. The latter is almost the first attempt in English to deal in any 
but the most fragmentary fashion with the important question of the 
budgetary control of the finances and the former, in its chapters on the 
history of the English and the French debts, and on the theory of 
public credit, contains some matter that may be used by English 
readers to supplement Professor H. C. Adams’ otherwise more exhaust- 
ive discussion of the subject of public debts. On the much disputed 
question as to the respective merits of loans issued at par and those 
sold at a discount, Professor Bastable is in substantial agreement with 
Leroy - Beaulieu, Adams, and a host of other writers. He condemns 
discount - financiering, on the grounds that it results in an enlargement 
of the nominal capital of the debt beyond the amount actually received, 
and is likely to prejudice the prospect of future saving through 
conversion at a lower rate of interest. Against these undoubted disad- 
vantages, it is said, discount bonds possess but the single advantage of 
enabling a government to temporarily borrow at a lower actual rate of 
interest, money-lenders being willing to forego something of the 
present interest in view of the subsequent increase in the value of 
their securities. 

Now, with all deference to the high authority of Professor Bastable, 
and many others who take this view, these reasons are not to be 
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regarded as conclusive. It is not clear that the balance of advantage is 
always so overwhelmingly on the side of par bonds, and that the issue 
of bonds at a discount is the pure folly it is sometimes represented to 
be. Much depends upon the particular circumstances in which a 
country finds itself placed when under the necessity of heavy borrow- 
ing, and of making its available resources stretch as far as possible in 
the support of public credit. A country with poor credit, one whose 
obligations to pay are not much in demand, will gain little or nothing 
by the use of discount-bonds, and may lose much ; a state, on the other 
hand, whose credit is ordinarily high may conceivably derive much 
temporary advantage from an employment of this expedient, without 
paying too dearly for it in the future. In a country thus situated, the 
whole question, be it observed, is largely one of financial arithmetic. 
To the objection that discount-financiering imperils the chance of a 
speedy conversion, it is to be replied that this is only so if the nominal 
rate of interest of the bonds be pitched too low—that is, if the paper 
be issued at too large a discount; but this need not be so. The 
question is thus one of degree. It may be said, however, that, inas- 
much as the momentary advantage of this form of debt - paper increases 
up to a certain limit, with the increase in the amount of discount, that, 
therefore, there will be a constant temptation to place the nominal 
rate of interest very low. But this simply proves that the abuse of 
this method of financiering, rather than the method itself, is to be 
censured. 


On the other point, namely, that discount-bonds result in an 
enlargement of the principal of the debt, it is to be said that such 
certainly seems to be so, but before this can be affirmatively 
determined, the potential effect of the annual saving in the actual 
interest paid, effected by the use of such paper, compounded for the 
length of the period for which the paper is drawn, in neutralizing 
this increase of capital, must first be calculated. The great historical 
case usually appealed to, is the issue of the English 3 per cents. 
during the French wars. That experience can hardly be regarded as 
conclusive; the debt-policy of England at that time was so much 
complicated by considerations of another character, that it does not 
furnish the best data on which to base a scientific judgment. Take a 
single case from the financial history of the United States, in which 
the elements of the problem are clearer. By the National Loan Act of 
July 17,1861, the issue of a seven per cent. twenty-year bond—that 
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being the rate at which the government could borrow at par— was 
authorized ; a few weeks later, in the supplementary act of August 5, 
the terms of the original loan were so far modified as to authorize 
the sale, for any portion of the loan, “at any rate not less than the 
equivalent of par, for the bonds bearing seven per centum interest,” 
twenty-year bonds “ bearing interest not exceeding six per centum 
per annum.” In accordance with the provisions of this act, six per 
cent. stock was issued at the rate of $89.32 in cash for $100 of stock 
and, in this shape, the loan proved more attractive to investors and 
resulted in a temporary saving to the government. But was this 
advantage too dearly purchased? It would appear that it could not 
have been if these bonds were in fact issued, as the law assumed they 
could be, at a rate not less than the equivalent of par for the seven 
per cents. And it also appears on grounds of strict arithmetical 
computation that, in the end, the one stock would prove about as 
costly, and no more costly than the other. And this is as it should 
be, according to an analysis of the constituent elements of value 
of these two species of bonds. The one was composed of a seven- 
dollar annuity for a period of twenty years, plus a deferred payment 
of roo dollars, at the end of the period; the other of a six-dollar 
annuity for a period of twenty years, plus a deferred payment for 
each 100 dollars subscribed, of about 112 dollars; and the two will 
be found to be approximately equivalent. And this being so, it 
follows that what the government loses im the increase of the capital 
of the debt, it makes up in the original saving of interest. For the 
slight annual saving thus effected, compounded at the rate of interest 
paid upon the par bonds, will have amounted at the end of the 
period for which the bonds are drawn, to the premium which the 
government would then have to pay in repaying the principal of its 
indebtedness. 

If these elements of the account are in point, it would seem to 
indicate that the usual conclusion against discount financiering is too 
frequently reached without taking note of all the considerations 
entering into the calculation. The conclusion may, however, be 
sound, even though the ordinary process of reasoning, by which it is 
supported, is subject to some qualification. 

ADOLPH C. MILLER. 
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CouRsEs OF STUDY IN POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE UNITED STATES 


IN 1876 AND IN 1892-93. 


NoTE: Returns could not be obtained from Johns Hopkins University, Amherst 
College, and some other institutions. 


Institution. 


Description of Courses. 


1892-3. 


No. hours 
per week, 


University of 
Alabama. 


Text Book and Lectures. 
Senior Year....... 
Finance and Taxation..... 


Boston 
University. 


Principles of Political 


Bowdoin 
College, 
Brunswick, 
Maine. 


Elementary (Required).... 
Advanced (Elective) 


Brown 
University, 
Providence, 


|Elemen 
History of Econ. Thought. 
Advanced Course 


Seminary of History, Pol. 
Sci., and Pol. Econ.. 


University of 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


1. Introductory _ Political 
Economy 

2. Descriptive Political 
Economy 

3. Advanced Political 
Economy 


6. History of Political 
Economy 
. Unsettled Problems... . 
. Socialism 


. Practical Economics... 
Statistics. 
. Railway Transportation. 
. Tariff History of U.S. 
History of U. 


Public Debts. ........ 
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1876. 
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4 10 
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2 23 
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oe 12 
12 
4. Industrial and Economic ‘ 
5. Scope and Method.,.. ee ee 12 
ee oe 12 4 
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g. Social Economics. ..... ee 12 z 
II oe 12 
12 os 12 
13 oe 12 
14 
12 
17 ee ee 36 
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Institution. Description of Courses. 


Colby Elementary 
University, 
Waterville, |Theoretical 

Maine. Historical 


Columbia . Principles of Political] 
College Economy (Element.). 
(School of . Historical Practical 
Political Political Economy 
Sciénce), New (Advanced) 
York City. . History of Economic 
Theory (Advanced). . 
. Public Finance (Adv.). . 
-Railroad Problems 
. Financiai History of U. 
S. (Adv.) 


. Tariff History of U. S. 


. Communism and Social- 

. Taxation and Distribu- 

. Seminarium in Political 
Economy (Element.). 

. Seminarium in Public 
Finance and Economy 

13. Law of Taxation (Adv.) 
3 and 5, 6and 7, 8 andg 
given in alternate years. 


Columbian 

University, [Elements of Political 
Washington, Economy. 

D.C. 


Cornell 1. Elementary Political 
University, Econom 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


4. Financial History. .... 
5. Railroad Problems. 
6. Currency and Banking. 
7. Economic History 
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Institution. 


Description of Courses. 


Dartmouth 
College, Han- 
over, N. H. 


. Elementary. 
. Advanced 


University of 
Denver, Col. 


. Ely’s Introduction. .... 
. Ingram’s History 

. Gilman’s Profit-Sharing. 
. Ely, Labor Movement in 


. Finance and Taxation. 
. International Com- 


DePauw 
University, 
Greencastle, 
Ind. 


Economics (Elementary 
Seminarium (Advanced 


DruryCollege, 
Springfield, 
Mo. 


Elementary Course. ...... 


Emory Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
Ga. 


Jevons’ Text, and Lectures.| 


Franklin 


Political 


Economy, 
(Walker’s) 


Georgetown 
College, Ky. 


. General Economics... . 
. Special Topics........ 


Harvard 
University, 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 


- Introductory. ......... 
. Theory (Advanced).... 
. Economic History from 


Transportation 

. Tariff History of U.S.. 

. Taxation and Public} 


. Financial Hist of U. S. 
. Condition of Working- 


. Economic Hist. to 1763 
. History of Theory to 
Adam Smith......... 
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5. Kirkup’s and Rae’s So- : 
6 4 5 
7 
‘ 2 5 
5 6 5 12 
and . 
Marshall 2 15 2 20 
‘ College. —30 —4o ? 
2 3 20 
I 3 30 3 30 q 
2 3 30 3 30 
a 
oo ee 3 30 
4 3 15 
5 2 15 
| 
ee 3 30 | 
8 
10 j 
2 15 
oe 2 30 | 
—180 | 
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Institution. Description of Courses. No, hours —_ > 
Haverford |Economic Theory ........ 2 40 
College, Pa. —8o 

Howard 
University, |Elementary.............. 10 5 10 
Washington, 
lilinois 
College and 
Whipple |Newcomb’s Folit. Economy 
Jacksonville, —75 
Ill. 
University of 
Illinois,Cham-/Senior Class ............. II 5 II 
paign, Ill. —s5 —55 
lowa College,| Political Economy........ 10 37 
Grinnell,lowa.|Taxation. 


State 
University of 
Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Elements of Economics... . 
Currency and Banking.... 
Industrial Revolutions of 
18th Century. ....... 
Recent Econ. History and 
Railroads, Public Regula- 
Seminary in Polit. Econ. .. 


Kansas State 

Agricultural 
College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 


Elementary, 4th year...... 


Kansas State 
University, 
Lawrence, 

Kansas. 


. Elements of Political 


2. Applied Economics. .. 
4. Land Tenures ........ 


Lake Forest 


3. Taxation, Junior and 


Sentor 


University, | 1. Elementary........... II 3 16 
Lake Forest, ; 2. Advanced.. .......... 3 13 
Ill. —33 —87 
Massachusetts} 1. Political Economy; 
Institute of Elem., Junior Year... 15 3 15 
Technology, | 2. Financial Hist. of U.S., 
Boston, Mass. Jun. and Sen. Year.. 3 15 


} 
A \ 
1876. 1892-3. 
R. R. 3 12 
:. 5 14 5 14 
4 ee oe 5 II 
2 II 
és 2 10 
5 8 5 
| 
5 19 19 
19 
oa 19 
19 
oe 19 
—95 —266 
| | 3 15 
\ 
| 
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Institution. 


Description of Courses, 


Massachusetts 


Institute of 
Technology, 


Boston, Mass. 


Continued. 


4. History of Commerce. 

5. History of Industry, Ju- 
nior and Senior Year. 

6. Socialism, etc. (Option), 
Jun. and Sen. Year.. 

7. Hist. of Economic The- 
ory (Opt.), Senior.... 

8. Statistics and Graphic 
Methods, Junior 

g. Statistics and Sociology 
(Option) Senior. .... 


Michigan 
Agricultural 
College. 


Primary Course 


University of, 


Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


1. Elements of Political 


Economy 


3. Hist. Development of 
Indust. Society 

4. Finance 

5. Problems in Pol. Econ 

6. Transportation Problem 

7. Land Tenure and Agra- 
rian Movements 


g. Currency and Banking 
10. Tariff History of U. S. 
11. Indust. and Commercial 
Development of U. S. 
12. History of Pol. Econ. 
13. Statistics 

15. Economic Thought.... 
16. Labor and Monopoly 
Problems 

17. Seminary in Finance .. 
18. Seminary in Economics 
20. Social Philosophy with 
Economic Relations. . 
21. Current Econ. Legisla- 
tion and Literature... 


Middlebury 
College, 
Middlebury, 
Vermont. 


1.Elementary (Junior 
Class 


Class 
3. Finance (Senior Class) 


| 
147 | i 
ie 
1876. 1892-3. 1 
No. hours | N ks | No. hours i 
aa on 2 15 | 
2 15 | 
| 
2% 18 3 18 
2. Elements of Political 
ee 4 18 
3 18 ! 
“a 4 18 
2 18 
8. Socialism and Commu- 
os ne 2 18 
2 18 
2 18 | 
as I 18 
I 18 
I 18 
2 18 
I 18 
2 18 
_ 
2.Advanced (Senior 
4 10 2 21 zz 
4. Seminary............. oe oe I 21 
—80 —196 
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Institution. 


Description of Courses. per week. 


University of 


Minnesota. |2. Advanced ............. 


4. Undergraduate Seminary 


Elementary 00000 
3. Am. Pub. Economy..... 


5. Graduate Seminary. .... 


University of 


Mississippi, |Advanced............. 5 30 
University, —I50 
Miss. 
Mt. Holyoke 
College, Polit. Econ. (General)..... 4 12 
South Hadley, Seminary .. 2 
Mass. 


College of 
New Jersey at 
Princeton. 


Pol. Econ. (Elem., Elective) 
Required) 
Finance (Elective) ....... 
Historics—Econ. Semin... 


College of 
the City of 
New York. 


New Hamp- 
shire College 
of Agriculture 
and Mechanic 
Arts, Han- 
over, N. H. 


Elementary—Perry or 


10-12 
48 


12 


nwo 


Oberlin 

College, |2. Advanced 
Oberlin, Ohio.|3. Finance............... 
4. History Econ. Thought.. 
4. Economic and_ Social 
6 
Ohio State |Advanced ............... 


Seminary (Indust. History) 


NNNN 


Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, 

Ohio. 
Penn. Military 
Academy, 


Chester, Penn. 


12 4 12 
—§ 5 


tA few hours additional are given in the work of the Department of Philosophy; the whole number 
amounting to some 53 or 53. 
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1876. 1892-3. 
‘a No. weeks | No. hours | No. weeks 
i | in year. | per week. | in year. 
| 5 13 4 13 
4 10 
I 36 
13 
16 
15 
—48* 
s | 1 
| 
5 = II 
12 
25 
13 
12 
36 
—337 
26 
12 
38 
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11. Economic History of 


Practical Polit. Econ. 
and Financial 


14. Graduate Econ. History 
of the U. S 
15. Graduate English Econ. 
History from 13th to 
16. Modern Econ. History.. 


1876, 1892 - 3. 
‘ No. hours | N 
Institution. Description of Courses. = —_ 
University of| 1. Grad. Course in Finance I 30 
Pennsylvania, “ Theo- 
Wharton, retical Polit. Econ... . 2 30 
School of | 3. Grad. Course in Stat- 
Finance and 30 
Economy, | 4. Elementary Course in 
Philadelphia, errr 3 30 
Penn. 5. Elementary Course in 
Theoret. Polit. Econ. 2 30 
6. Elementary Course in 
7. Elementary Course in } 
Practical Polit. Econ. 2 15 
8. Course in Money...... 2 15 
g. Course in Banking .... I 30 
10. Advanced Course in 
Political Economy. . . 2 30 


Purdue Uni- 
versity, La- |Elementary Course........ 3 19 
fayette, Ind. —57 
Randolph 
Macon’ j|Elementary....... $00 2 32 2 32 
College, Ash- —64 —64 
land, Va. 
University of 
Rochester, |Elementary.............. 5 14 5 14 
Rochester, |Econ. Polit. History U.S.. is es I 20 
N. Y. —70 —9o 
Rutger’s Polit. Econ. (Elementary) . 3 12 4 22 
College. —36 —88 
Smith Coll Elementary Course is a 3 12 3 14 
— Course in Theory.... 3 14 
minarium, .......+. +++. 2 10 
Practical Studies ......... ‘ 2 


South Caro- 
lina College, 


Polit. Econ. Senior Class. . 
Applied Polit. Econ....... 


Columbia,S.C 


NN 


| 
ig 
149 | 
12. Graduate Course in 
30 
History of U.S...... 30 
30 
30 
30 
—36 —128 
oe 40 q 
-—120 
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Description of Courses. 


1876. 


No. 
in 


weeks 
year. 


Polit. Econ. (Walker) 
Protection and Free Trade. 
Money and Banking 
History of Econ. Theories . 


Syracuse 
University, 
Syracuse, 
N.Y. 


since 1850 
Seminary 0000 


Industrial Development| 


University of 
Tennessee, 
Knoxville, 

Tenn. 


Blementary .... 
Advanced (Post-Graduate) 


University 
of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Trinity 
College, 
Hartford, 

Connecticut. 


Elementary 


Vanderbilt 
University, 

Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Political Economy, Elemen- 


Vassar 
College, 
Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Principles of Economics... 

Economic History 

Railroads, Trusts, and Re- 
lation of State to Mo- 
nopo 


University of 
Vermont, 
Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Elementary... 


University of 
Virginia, 
Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Theory of Economics. .... 
Science of Society 
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q f | 1892-3. 
5 No. hours No. hours | Ni 
NO bow | | No. hours | No. wecks 
Swarthmore 4 20 
q College, ee 4 Io 
Swarthmore, we 4 10 
Penn. 4 10 
ee ee 2 10 
ee 2 38 
oe ee 2 varies 
—100? 
, 4 13 3 17 
ae 2 17 
| 3 36 3 36 
Political Economy, Ad- 
00.000 os 3 36 
—108 —216 
: ia 3 18 
ee oe 2 18 
2 Labor Problem and Social- 
ag ee 2 20 
: 3 26 3 16 
es 2% 16 
| 
| 
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Institwion. 


Description of Courses. 


Washington 
and Jefferson 
College, 
Washington, 
Pa. 


Political Economy........ 


Washington 
and Lee 

University, 

Lexington, Va. 


Washington 
University, 
St. Louis. 


Prescribed Course ........ 


Wellesley 
College, 
Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Industrial History..... 
Economic Theory 
Statistics (Seminary)...... 
Socialism (Seminary). .... 


Wesleyan 
University, 
Middletown, 
Connecticut. 


General Introductory Gen} 
“ “ (Jun. 


Economic Problems ...... 


West Virginia 
University, 
Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


Advanced 


Elementary Pol. Economy 
“ “ 


Williams 
College, 
Williamstown, 
Mass. 


Political Economy........ 


University of 
Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Econ. Seminary........ ee 
Distribution of Wealth.... 
History of Political Econ. . 
Public Finance...... 


Recent Economic Theories 


|Synoptical Lectures ...... 


Outlines of Economics.... 


Yale 
University, 
New Haven, 
Conn. 


Political Economy*— Ele- 
mentary (2) ........ 
Political Economy — Ad- 
Economic History (2).... 
Finance, Public (2)...... 

Corporate (2)... 


Mathematical Theory (1).. 
Seminary Instruction (2 


* Figures in brackets represent numbers of courses under each head. 
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1876. 1892-3. i 
howrs ks hou 
—$3 —48 
3 26 
3 20 3 20 
3 18 
3 18 
3 18 
1% 36 2 36 : 
3 18 
| 2 36 
2 36 
=... 
| 6 14 3 15 
37 
14% 
12 
10% 
37 
oe oe 12 a 
14% 
15 
37 
_—612% 
3 36 36 
2 36 36 
36 36 
oe ee 36 
oe 36 
oe ee 36 
%6 
—180 —648 


APPENDIX II. 
TABLES OF FRENCH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


The tables I give here are taken from my work: “ Za Population Frangaise,” tome 
III., pp. 283 and 284. They are intended to show, the first, the averages for decades 
of French general and special commerce ; the second, commerce in historical periods, 
that is to say, the average for commerce under each of the successive governments of 
France since 1789; the third, commerce by economic periods, that is to say, according 
to tariff legislation. The last table is the most instructive for the subject of this 
article. 

i. 


COMMERCE OF FRANCE, BY DECENNIAL PERIODS. (In millions of francs.) 


Increase of 
Special Commerce. Specie. | special 

Excess of| commerce 
Imports |in percent- 
over age from 
Exports. jone period 
to theother. 


Imports. | Exports. 


1827-1836 480 521 
1837-1846 776 713 
1847-1856 1.077 
1857-1866 2.200 
1867-1876 3.408 
1877-1886 4.460 


Decades. General 
Commerce. 
1.001 III 
4 48 
1.489 96 
54 
2.301 139 
IOI 
a | 4-630 185 
45 
| 6.715 347 
a 16 
7.807 102 
152 
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COMMERCE OF FRANCE, BY HISTORICAL PERIODS. 


Per cent. of in- 
General crease or de- 
crease. 


‘ of France in 
Historical Periods. Observations. 


francs. 


Commerce 


whole.) Yearly. 
period 


Millions of francs, 


Consulate and Em- 0.2 { 1806 933 


pire, 14 years .... 1814 585 


8 6 
+ 6.3 21 


1829 1.224 
1831 1.131 
+ 55 1846 2.437 


1848 1.64 
+ 2.7 1851 


8 
+ 17.0 1866 8.126 


1871 7.231 


Restoration, 15 years 


Louis Phillipe, 17 yrs. 


Second Republic 
Second Empire 


Third Republic 18 
years, without 
counting the year + 1.0 

870 


1882 10.726 


153 
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1815| .621 
1831) 9.211 
1847 ‘340 93 
I .340 
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APPENDIX III. 


NOTES TO THE TABLES. 
TABLES OF PRICES OF WHEAT AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


The prices quoted in these tables are in all cases averages for the calendar year, 
and are reduced to gold where necessary. The grade of each article is, as near as 
may be, the same for the whole series of years covered by the tables. 

Chicago prices are annual averages from weekly highest and lowest quotations 
given in the Reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

New York prices of farm produce are the annual averages given in the Reports of 
the New York Produce Exchange (wherever those reports give annual averages), 

The figures for British wheat are the Gazette Annual Averages. Those for the 
English price of American No. 2 Red Winter are taken from the tables of Mr 
Augustus Sauerbeck, and are presumably averaged from the quotations in Mark 
Lane. In converting English into American terms, the penny has been rated at two 
cents, and the quarter at 504 pounds for British and 496 pounds for American wheat. 

Of the prices of staples, iron products are given as quoted in the Statistical Abstract 
of the American Iron and Steel Association; wool, cotton, sheetings, prints from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States; sugar, coffee, molasses, from the reports of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, except that for some of the earlier years the 
price of sugar is taken from the reports of the Boston Board of Trade; leather, linseed 
oil, codfish, are from the reports of the Boston Board of Trade down to 1883; after 
that date from figures furnished me, very kindly, by Mr. Avery L. Rand, Secretary 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the figures given for the last three articles being 
in each case the mean of the yearly highest and lowest, and not true averages; salt, 
from annual averages of prices quoted at the salt works in Syracuse, New York, which 
I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Thomas Molloy, Secretary of the Onondaga Coarse 
Salt Association. 


TABLE I.— PRICES IN CHIGAGO. 
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TABLE V.—ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, BY GROUPS OF STATES. 


MARYLAND, NEW 
York, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Il. 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
MICHIGAN, OHIO, 
TENNESSEE, 
WISCONSIN. 


Ill. 


Dakota, Iowa, 
KANSAS,MINNESOTA, 
MissouRI, 
NEBRASKA, TEXAS. 


IV. 


CALIFORNIA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON. 


ACRES, 


1000 
BUSH. 


1000 


ACRES. BUSH. 


1000 


ACRES, BUSH. 
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The University of Chicago 


1892-93 


LIST OF COURSES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Note : A Double Minor runs through twelve weeks. 
STARRED * COURSES ARE NOT GIVEN IN 1892-3. 


1. First QuarTER: Principles of Political Economy.— Exposition of the 
Laws of Political Economy in its present state. — Mill’s Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy (Laughlin’s edition). 

Autumn Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C, MILLER. 
SECOND QUARTER: 
Either, 1A. Advanced Political Economy.—Cairne’s Leading Principles 
of Political Economy. — Marshall’s Principles of Economies (vol 1). 
Winter Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 
Or, 1B. Descriptive Political Economy. — Lectures and Readings 
on Money, Banking, Codperation, Socialism, Taxation, and Finance. — 
Hadley’s Railroad Transportation. — Laughlin’s Bimetallism. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C. MILLER. 


2. Industrial and Economic History.— Leading Events in the Economic History 
of Europe and America since the middle of the Eighteenth Century. — 
Lectures and Reading. 

Autumn and Winter Quarters. 4 hrs. a week, 2 Double Minors. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 

3. Scope and Method of Political Economy. — Origin and Development of the 
Historical School. — History of Political Economy in Germany. — Lectures 
and Reports. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
4- Unsettled Problems of Economic Theory. — Questions of Exchange and 
Distribution. — Critical Examination of selections from leading writers. 
Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN. 
I 
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5. History of Political Economy. — History of the Development of Economie 
Thought, embracing the Mercantilists and the Physiocrats, followed bya 
critical study of Adam Smith and his English and Continental Successors, 
Lectures and Reading.— Reports. 

Autumn Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 


*6. Recent German Systematic Writers. — Wagner, Cohen, Schmoller, Schaf- 
fle, and Menger.— Exposition, critical comments, and reading of authors. 
Reports. Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 


7. Socialism. — History of Socialistic Theories.— Recent Socialistic Develop- 
ments. — Lectures and Reports. 
Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Dr. VEBLEN. 


8. Social Economics.— Social questions examined from the economic stand- 
point. 
*A. Social Reforms.—Future of the Working -classes.—Immi- 
gration.—State Interference.—Insurance Legislation. — Ardeitscolo- 
nien. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 


B. Codéperation.— Profit Sharing. — Building Association. — Postal 
Savings. — Trade Unions. — Factory Legislation. — Public Charities. 
Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BEMIs. 


9. Practical Economics. — Training inthe Theorétical and Historical Investiga- 
tion of Important Questions of the Day. — Lectures and Theses. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN. 


10. Statistics.— Methods and Practical Training.— Organization of Bureaus. — 
Tabulation and Presentation of Results 

Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 


11. Railway Transportation.— History and Development of Railways.— 


Theories of Rates. —State Ownership. 
Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 


PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN. 


12. Tariff History of the United States.—Legislation since 1789.—Economic 
Effects.—Reading. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C. MILLER. 


13. Financial History of the United States.—Rapid Survey of the Financial 

Experiences of the Colonies and the Confederation.—Detailed Study of the 

Course of American Legislation on Currency, Debts, and Banking since 
1789.—Lectures and Reports. 

Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C. MILLER. 
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14. Taxation.— Theories and Methods of Taxation. — Comparative Study of the 
Revenue Systems of the Principal Modern States.— Problems of State and 
Local Taxation in America.— Lectures and Reports. 

Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C. MILLER. 

15. Public Debts and Banking.— Comparative Study of European and American 
Methods of Financial Administration—The Negotiation, Management, 
and Effects of Public Debts.—Examination of Banking Problems and Bank- 
ing Systems.— Lectures and Reports. 

Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR A. C. MILLER. 
*16. Problems of American Agriculture.— Comparison with European Systems 
of Culture.— Land Tenures.— Lectures, Reading, Reports. 
Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN. 

17. Seminary.— Intended only for mature students capable of carrying on inde- 
pendent researches. Students may follow individual subjects, or carry on, 
jointly, researches in the following topics : 

(1) Shipping, 
(2) Money, 
(3) Internal Revenue. 
Throughout the Year. 4 hrs. a week. 
PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN. 


LIST OF COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


STARRED * COURSES ARE NOT GIVEN IN 1892-3. 


1. General Anthropology.—Outlines of the science. Tylor’s Anthropology. 
Autumn Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
2. Ethnology.— Study of General Ethnology. Based on Brinton’s Races and 
Peoples. Winter Quarter. 10 hrs. a week, Double Major. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
3. Prehistoric Archeology.— European. Outline of the science —so far as it 
deals with the Old World. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
*4. Ethnology.— Special study of one of the great Races of Man. 
1893-4. 5 hrs. a week, Major. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
*5. Prehistoric Archezology.— American. 
1893-4. 5 hrs. a week, 2 Double Minors. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Physical Anthropology.— Elementary course alternating with Course 1. 
1893-4. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
Physical Anthropology.—Laboratory Work. 
Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
Laboratory Work.— Special Museum studies in Archeology, Ethnology, or 
Physical Anthropology. 4 hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STARR. 
The Historical Sociologies; from the Hebrew Theocratic ideal to the 
nineteenth century philosophies of history. 
1894-5. 4 hrs. a week, 2 Double Minors. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
The Conditions of Dependency in the United States. 
Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON, 
Criminal Anthropology. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON. 
The Family Institution. Spring Quarter. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON. 
The Social Functions of the Modern (a) Municipality (b) Common- 
wealth (c) Nation. Spring Quarter. 
12 and 13, 4 hrs. a week, make a Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON. 
The Social Agencies of Organized Christianity. 
1893-4. Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON. 
The Aims and Methods of Other Non-Governmental Sociological 
Organizations : 
(a) For amelioration of class conditions ; 
(4) For reform of extra-industrial laws ; 
(c) For improving the individual type ; 
(d) For (1) restraining, (2) reforming, (3) restoring the vicious, the defective, 
and the diseased. 
1893-4. Winter and Spring Quarters. 4 hrs. a week, 2 Double Minors. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HENDERSON. 
The Current Socialisms, from the Sociological Standpoint. 
1894-5. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
Contemporary Non-Socialistic Doctrines of Governmental Functions ; 
from the Sociological Standpoint. 
1894-5. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
Social Ethics. 1894-5. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
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Some Phases of Contemporary Sociology. 


4 hrs. a week, Double Minor, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


House Sanitation. Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TALBOT. 
Sanitary Aspects of Food, Water and Clothing. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TALBOT. 
Domestic Economy. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TALBOT. 
. Seminary in Sanitary Science. 2 hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TALBOT. 
Introduction to Systematic Sociology. 
Autumn and Winter Quarters. 5 hrs. a week, 2 Double Minors. 
a PROFESSOR SMALL. 
. The Methodology of Social Science. 
Spring Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
. The Methods and Results of Contemporary Sociology. 
Epitome of Courses 24-5. 1893-4. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
The Sociology of the New Testament. 
1893-4. 4 hrs, a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
. Problems of Social Statics. 
1893-4. § hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 
. Problems of 
” ew 1894-5. § hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 

30. Seminary. The work of the Seminary during the first year will consist, Ist, 
of the review of current discussions of sociological questions; 2d, of the 
criticism of the studies presented by individual members of the Seminary; 
3d, of a study of the sociological conditions of the City of Chicago, for the 
purpose of applying and testing the method of Sociology expounded by 
the instructors, and also for the purpose of reaching conclusions about 
practical sociological effort in the city. 

2 hrs. a week, 3 Double Minors. 
PROFESSOR SMALL. 


LIST OF COURSES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


1. Comparative Politics.—(A). Study of English and Colonial Institutions, and 
of State and National Government under the Confederation, as sources of 
the American Constitution. 

Autumn Quarter. First Term. 4 hours a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
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2. Comparative Politics.—(B). State and Municipal Government in the United 
States. Special Research work. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 

The class will meet twice a week for the study of Comparative Politics, and 

twice a week for the research work. The latter will continue through the winter and 

spring quarters, and will include a study of the development of municipal government 
in Chicago. 


3. Comparative Politics.—(C). A study of the development of national govern- 
ment in Europe during the present century. Special research work. 
Spring Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
Comparative Politics.—(D). A study of the development of local self-govern- 
ment in Europe and European Colonies during the present century. Special 


research work. 
Spring Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 


PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
Studies in American Constitutional Law.—Advanced course. 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 


PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
International Law. 


a. First Term—The Law of Peace. 
b. Second Term—The Law of Diplomacy and War. 
Autumn Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 


PROFESSOR LAWRENCE. 
International Law, continued. 


a. First Term—The Law of Neutrality. 
b. Second Term—The Nature, Sources and History of International Law. 
Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor 
PROFESSOR LAWRENCE. 
The Genesis and Analysis of the Constitution of the United States.— 
Elementary course. 
Autumn Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
Early Constitutional Questions.—Elementary course. 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 


LIST OF COURSES IN HISTORY. 


Seminary.—Topics in American History. 
2 hrs. a week, throughout the year. 
PROFESSOR VON HOLST. 
Preparatory Seminary. — Selected topics in the History of the United 
States. 
2 hours a week, throughout the year. 
PROFESSOR VON HOLST. 
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The French Revolution. 
Winter Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR VON HOLsT. 


The Ascendancy of Napoleon. 
Spring Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR VON HOLST. 
The Political History of the Confederation, from the union of the Colonies 
against Great Britain to the formation of a National Government. 
Autumn Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
The Political History of the United States, from the formation of the 
National Government to the end of the period of dominant foreign politics 
(1789-2815). 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
The Political History of the United States, during the period of dominant 
internal evolution. 
Winter Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
The Political History of Europe since 1815.— The Great Central States. 
Winter Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
England, Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Spring Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week,Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
Greater Europe .— European possessions and interests out of Europe. 
Spring Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
PROFESSOR JUDSON. 
General Introduction to the Study of Medieval and Modern History. 
Autumn Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR TERRY. 
a. Interpretation of History.— Elements of Modern Civilization. 
Debt of Modern World to Ancient. Dissolution of Roman Civiliza- 
tion. First Term. 5 hrs. a week. 


b. The Ethnic and Political Foundation of Modern History.— 
Rise of New Nationalities. Roman Law; Service in the Middle 
Ages. Influence of Roman Political System. Reappearance of Im- 
perialism under Barbaric Forms. 

Second Term. 5 hrs. a week. 

12, The Holy Roman Empire.—Central Europe from the gth to the 13th century. 
Special study of those institutions in which the political thought of Europe 
found embodiment during this period. s 

Winter Quarter. 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR TERRY. 

13 Western Europe from the 9th to the 13th Century.—Spcial Study of 
Feudalism as found in the development of political society in France and 
England. Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 

PROFESSOR TERRY. 
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Early English Institutions.—Advanced Course, for the study of special 
questions connected with English History. 
Autumn Quarter. 2 or 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR TERRY. 
The History of England.—The second of a series of advanced courses 
designed for the study of special questions connected with English or 
general medizval Institutional History. 
Winter Quarter. 2 or 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR TERRY. 
The History of England.—Advanced course. Third of series, for the study 
of special questions connected with English History. The Period of the 
Protectorate. Special study of the speeches of Cromwell. 
Spring Quarter. 2 or 4 hrs. a week. Double Minor. 
PROFESSOR TERRY. 
The General History of Antiquity to the Persian Empire. 
Autumn Quarter. First Term. fo hrs. a week. Major. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
18. Studies in Egyptian Historical Documents. 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week. Minor, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
. The Biblical History.—The one Kingdom of Israel and Judah. 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. 5 hrs. a week. Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
The Biblical History.—The separated kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Winter Quarter. First Term. 5 hrs. a week. Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 


Studies in Assyro-Bavylonian Historical Documents. 


Winter Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week. Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
The History of Egypt. 
Winter Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week. Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
The History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Spring Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week. Minor. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR GOODSPEED. 
Early American History. The Period of Settlement and Colonization 
to 1'763.—The attempts of Spain, France, England, Holland and Sweden 
to colonize the New World. 
Winter Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SHEPARDSON. 
Early American History.—The Revolutionary Period. 
Winter Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SHEPARDSON. 
Early American History. The Struggle for Possession of North 
America.— The Political and Social History of the American Colonies. to 
1763. Spring Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
MR. SHEPARDSON. 
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Territorial Growth of the United States. 
Spring Quarter. First Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SHEPARDSON. 
Presidential Elections in the United States. 
Spring Quarter. Second Term. 4 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SHEPARDSON. 
Outline History of England, from the earliest times to the accession of the 
Tudor Family. First Term. 5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. THATCHER. 
Outline History of England, from the accession of the Tudor Family to the 
accession of the Stuarts. Second Term. 5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. THATCHER. 
Qutline History of England, from the accession of the Stuarts to the 
accession of the House of. Hanover. 
First Term. 5 lus. a week, Minor. 
Mr. THATCHER. 
32. The Latin American Republics. 
Spring Quarter. 4 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Miss WALLACE. 
A study of the development of free institutions in Mexico, Central America and 
South America. A knowledge of Spanish will be desirable, but not essential, for this 


course. 
33. The Dark Ages in Europe, from the Fifth Century, A. D., to the Tenth. 
“Autumn Quarter. First Term. 5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. THATCHER. 
34. The Feudal Ages in Europe, from the Ninth Century, A. D., to the 


Fifteenth. 
Autumn Quarter. Second Term. §5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. THATCHER. 
35. Outline of the History of Modern Continental Europe. 
Winter Quarter. 5 hrs. a week, Double Minor. 
Mr. SCHWILL. 
36. Modern Political Institutions. 
Spring Quarter. First Term. 5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SCHWILL. 
37. Outline View of the History of the United States. 
Spring Quarter. Second Term. 5 hrs. a week, Minor. 
Mr. SCHWILL. 


Descriptive pamphlets, giving a detailed explanation of the above courses, can be 
had on application to THE EXAMINER, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRINCIPLES oF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By WILLIAM ROSCHER, 


Professor of Political Economy at the University of Leipzig. 


TOGETHER WITH AN ESSAY UPON THE HISTORICAL METHOD 
IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By L. Watowsk!, Member of the Institute of France. 


This work has run through many editions in Germany, and this, the 
thirteenth (1877) edition, which has had in translation the careful supervision 
of the author, is rendered particularly valuable to the American student by 
three specially written appendices on Paper Money, International Trade, and 
the Protective System. Exhaustive foot-notes drawn from the entire literature 
of political economy, accompany the text. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $6; sheep, $7; half-calf, $9. 


I find my previous high estimation of its value much enhanced. You have conferred 
a real boon on the country by bringing it out in very admirable — dress. 
‘on. Foel P. Bishop. 


A Special Catalogue of Works interesting to Students generally will be mailed on 


request, by 
CALLAGHAN AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


The University F:xtension World 


Isa Monthly Journal devoted to the extension and popularizing of 
higher education. It is under the official direction of the Univer- 
sity Extension Department of the University of Chicago. 

The design of its contents will be seen in the following scheme: 


A. News. 


1. Abroad and general view of University Extension and kindred systems, noting 
developments of especial interest all over the world. 

2. Periodical letters from the chief Universities and societies engaged in Extension 
work at New York, Philadelphia, Oxford, Cambridge, etc. 

3- News of interest from all institutions which have organized Extension work. 

4- News of special import from District Associations, Centres, etc. 
B. Leading Articles (and Editorials) dealing with 

1. The Extension movement generally; kindred or allied movements; Chautauquas, 
Y. M. C. Associations, Public Libraries and higher education generally. 

2. The educational features and organism of University Extension: Class-work, Ex- 


ercises, Lecture-study, Correspondence, Training of Leeturers, Local efforts and Organization, 
Student Associations. 


3- Articles dealing with matter of general literary and scientific interest. 
C. Review of Books. 
D. Lists and Notices of Summer Meetings, Educational Conferences, Etc. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD will be a monthly journal, each number con- 
sisting of 16 to 24 pages (844x114 inches), and cover. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
Special rates to clubs and agents. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ECONOMIST. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Is devoted to Financial, Commercial 
and Real Estate Interests. 
It aims to be Enterprising, Accurate, 


Comprehensive. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


Intermediate Issues for Important News Announce- 
ments. Ask Chicago Bankers what they think of it. 
Sold by Newsdealers. Advertising Rates Reasonable. 


Per Year, 
10 Cents a Copy. 


£1 4s 


$5.00 
30fr. 


THE 


ECONOMIST 59 Dearborn Street, 
PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


The Biblical World, 


CONTINUING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT STUDENT 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL INTERESTS, 


The Editorial Management is in the hands of the following gentlemen of the 

Biblical and related faculties in the University of Chicago: 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 

WiLuiaAM R. Harper, PH.D., President of the University, and Head Professor 

of Semitic Languages, Managing Editor. 
Ernest D. BurTON, A.B.,B.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis. 
Ira M. Price, B.D., Pu.D., Ass. Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
G. S. GoopsPEED, PH.D., Ass. Professor of Comparative Religion and Ancient History. 
R. F. HARPER, PH.D., Associate Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
P. A. NorDELL, D.D., Ass’t Professor of New Testament Interpretation and Exegesis. 


Some of the Special features of the Biblical World are : 

The Editorial Contributions, present, in brief and pointed paragraphs, fresh, 
suggestive and stimulating notes, observations and criticisms respecting current 
phases of thought and work in Biblical lines. They aim to be candid, fearless, 
positive and constructive. 

The Contributed Articles are furnished by the men best fitted to do the work. 
Where such men are not available, the subject will not be treated. 

Bible Study, as broadened in its scope and elevated in its ideal by the per- 
sistent energy of many teachers and scholars during the past decade. Detailed and 
elaborate “Studies” of Biblical Books have been a feature of the Old and New 
Testament Student, and have been most useful, and widely adopted. The new journal 
carries forward this indispensable work. 

Questions connected with Comparative Religion are shown special considera- 
tion. They have a close connection with the Bible and its study. Special articles on 
some of the larger themes of Comparative Religion are provided for, and a department 
of the journal will be devoted to the various interests of this field and the latest results. 

THE BIBLICAL WORLD will serve its readers in extending general knowledge 
of what is thought and done in the wide areas of Bible work, and also in helping them 
to form right views on the many current Biblical topics. Several departments have 
this joint aim :— 

(1) Collated Opinions, gathered by a careful and experienced hand from a wide 
range of current books and periodicals, enabling the busy student to know in brief time 
what many scholars think on burning themes or conspicuous present-day movements 
in the world of Scripture investigation. , 

(2) Under the head of Biblical Work and Workers are summed up in pithy form 
the newest facts relating to the doings of the World’s Bible Scholars, the meetings of 
societies and important religious gatherings that concern themselves with such studies. 

(3) Research and Discovery are represented by reports of men who are either 
themselves explorers and investigators, or are in a position to furnish authentic in- 
formation. 

(4) In the Synopses of Articles on Biblical and associated subjects in the best 
periodicals of the day, THE BIBLICAL WORLD continues on a larger scale what 
has proved practical and useful to readers of the Student. The Book Notices are 
to be more in number; in character, careful, critical and yet appreciative ; written 
by those who are masters in their special lines, and signed by their writers. The 
Bibliography of Old and New Testament Literature, is carefully made, and informs 
the reader as tothe recent and valuable writing on Biblical subjects. 

THE BIBLICAL WoRLD is published in monthly issues of eighty large octavo 
pages, at a subscription price of $2.00 a year; Great Britain, 9s.; Germany, M. 9; 
France, 11 fr. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ills. 


London Agency: Luzac & Co., ¢6, Great Russell Street, W. C. 
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THE LAL. 


A Semi-llonthly Journal of Literary Criticism, 
Discussion, and Information. 


“THE BEST REVIEW WE HAVE.” 


[From THE Nation, New York.] 


“THE DIAL makes the interesting announcement in its issue for September 1, that 
hereafter it will be published semi-monthly instead of monthly, and will take on 
several new features, without ceasing to be a purely literary journal —a ‘journal of 
literary criticism, discussion, and information.’ . . . One of its articles is upon the 
Chicago University, and there can be no doubt that the editor of THE D1at will find 
himself greatly strengthened by the accession to the city of the scholars whom Presi- 
dent Harper is calling about him . . . THE DIAL has been well conducted from the 
start, with a serious purpose, and with much learned and intelligent collaboration, ar4 
we have had frequent occasion to praise it and to wish it a long life.” 


[From THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] : 
“Seriousness, fearless care, and a right instinct in letters, help to make THE DIAL 
the best review we have.” 


THE DIAL’S staff of contributors includes Presidents or Professors of 
thirty leading American colleges and universities, including Harvard, 
Vale, Princeton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Leland Stanford, 
University of Chicago, and others. The interest shown in THE 
DIAL by the University of Chicago is especially encouraging. 
Several articles have already been contributed by members of the 
faculty, and others are now in preparation. 


[From Pror. G. S. GoopsPEED, University of Chicago.] 


“I am greatly interested in your new venture and believe that Chicago can and 
will support such a literary and critical journal of this high grade. It will prove of 


great service to us all.” 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
To enable new readers to become easily and cheaply acquainted with the paper, we shall be. 
to 
send, Prepaid, THREE NUMBERS FOR TEN CENTS. 


[From Mr. Epmunp W. Goss, London.] 
“THE DIAL seems to me to preserve a higher critical standard, as regards literature, 
than any other American journal with which I happen to be acquainted.” 


THE DIAL is published on the 1st and 16th of each month, at $2.00 
a year postpaid. Send 10 cents for three sample copies, and a miniature 
edition of the paper, containing a sketch of its history, and a full list of its- 
hundred and fifty contributors. Address : 


THE DIAL, 24 Adams Street, Chicago. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


PRONOUNCED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS TO 
BE THE BEST REMEDY YET DISCOVERED 
FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


It reaches various forms of dyspepsia that no other medicine seems to 
touch, assisting the weakened stomach, and making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 


Dr. W. S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., says: “The best remedy for dyspepsia 
that has ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. Andrews, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, says: “A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results in the worst forms of dyspepsia. 


a 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Caution: Be sure the word “Horsford's” ts on the label. All others are spurious. 
Never sold in Bulk. 


H EBRAICA 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL IN THE INTERESTS OF SEMITIC STUDY, 


Edited by WILLIAM R. HARPER, - 

And the Staff of the Semitic Department of the University of Chicago. Bir 

The next Number (nearly ready) will contain articles and reviews z 
from Mr. S. ARTHUR STRONG, of London, Engiand; Mr. Tueo. G. & 
PincHEs, British Museum, London; Prof. Bacuer of Buda Pesth; 
Prof. Isaac Hat, Metropolitan Museum, New York City; Rev. B. ig 


W. Bacon, Prof. Morris Jastrow, Prof. B. Pick, Prof. ROBERT 
FRANCIS HARPER, etc., etc. 


Each Number contains 80 pages. Subscription price, $3.00 per 
year. To English Subscribers, 14 shillings; Germany, 14 Marks; 
France and other countries, 18 francs. Address: 


HEBRAICA, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
LONDON: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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